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SEE    ADVERTISEMENTS    HERE 
AND     ON     FOLLOWING     PAGES, 


Union  Pacific  Stages 


Los  Angeles  and  California  Points 

8:00  A.  M.  6:15  P.  M. 

Denver — Kansas  City — St.  Louis — Chicago 

3:00  P.M.  12:01A.M. 

Pocatello — Boise — Portland — Spokane 
7:00  A.  M.        2:00  P.  M.        6:30  P.  M. 

TRAVEL  BY  BUS  WITH  RAILROAD  CERTAINTY 

UNION  BUS  STATION 


Phone  Was.  6231 


144-146  E.  Broadway 


"THAT  BUYER  GAINS  WHO  DEALS  WITH  DAYNES' 


When  Purchasing 

A  DIAMOND 

Or  a  Watch 

the  reliability  of  the  firm  from  whom  you  buy  means  much  because  the  average 
person  is  ignorant  as  to  values.  For  68  years  the  Daynes  Jewelry  Company 
has  been  noted  throughout  the  West  for  their  outstanding  DIAMOND  AND 
WATCH  VALUES. 


ESTABLISHED 


1-3  Carat 

Five  Blue- White  Diamond 

set    in    18-K    White    Gold 

mounting. 


$100.00 


Call  or  write  and  ask  about 

the    Daynes    Diamond 

payment  Plan. 


Send  for  Booklet  on 

Daynes  Sanitary 

Sacrament  Set 


128  MAIN  ST. 
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Larger  pay  checks  are  the  result  of  greater  abil- 
ity to  serve  your  employer.  Practical  business 
training  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  acquire  this 
ability.  Secretarial  and  Business  Administration 
Courses.  Free  placement  service.  Fall  Term 
starts  September  2.     Write  for  catalog  today. 


L.  D.  S+  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

WASATCH  1812 
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Fifty-five  Years  of  Service 
to  the  Church 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Brigham  Young  University  has  been  backing  the  Church  Program  by 
preparing  men  and  women  for  Church  leadership  as  well  as  for  leadership  in  the  State  and  Nation.  From 
a  high  school  with  29  students  it  has  grown  to  a  University,  accredited  by  the  highest  accrediting  agencies 
in  the  United  States,  and  having  an  annual  student-body  of  College  students  of  over  2,000,  registered  from 
16  states  and  five  foreign  countries. 

More  than  20,000  Men  and  Women  have  Partaken  of  The  Spirit  of  the 

"Y"  as  registered  students. 

No  matter  what  vocation  you  intend  to  follow  in  life,  you  can  get  standard  training  towards  it  at 
Brigham  Young  University,  and  in  addition,  you  can  get  Religious  Training  that  will  be  of  value  in  making 
a  LIFE. 

Work  towards  Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  is  offered  in  the  following  colleges: 


APPLIED  SCIENCE 
EDUCATION 

FINE  ARTS 


COMMERCE 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


Registration  Begins  September  15 

For  Further  Information  Address: 

Brigham  Young  University 


PROVO,  UTAH 
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Little    Visits    from  the  Aditorium 

If  your  fairy  godmother  had  bestowed  upon  you  the  gift  of  always  living  in  a  home 
whose  temperature  would  be  that  of  a  beautiful  June  dayf  would  yo/be  grafe  ul?  You 
can  bestow  that  gift  upon  yourself  by  heating  your  house  with  NATURAL  GAS  All 
worry  about  the  heating  of  your  house  gone,  that  grimy,  lung-destroying  job  of  remov 
Tnt38^  T  aW3J  WUhc  Ita  \wonderful  world  we  live  in  today  when  I  man  can  have 
NATURAL  GaT  SePtember  until  May-     Sort  of  pre-heavenly,  you  know.     Just 


Have  you  ever  been  through  a  laundry?  You  would  be  surprised.  Everything 
is  so  nice  and  clean,  and  there  is  so  much  machinery  to  do  it  efficiently 

A  trip  through  The  Troy  Laundry  will  reveal  the  efficiency  of  which  they  are  re- 
lieving thousands  of  women  of  the  hardest  task  of  all— "Washing."    Many  people  have 

nu^t^Y^  °f  ^  ^  laundri^\a*dle  ashing.  They  imagine  theShes  a" 
put  through  some  grinding  process  which  wears  and  tears.  This  is  not  so.  The  clothes 
are  washed  and  ironed  scientifically.  The  Troy  Laundry  have  the  most  modern  equip! 
ment  and  expert  operators  and  thousands  of  gallons  of  absolutely  soft  water 


People  of  the  intermountain  territory  have  a  right  to  feel  proud  of  The  Royal  Bak- 
ing Company  and  they  should  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Mueller,  president  of  the 
company,  who  started  m  the  baking  business  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  1896  when  he  opened 
a  cake,  bread  and  restaurant  establishment  on  State  street  between  Second  and  Third 
Ml*Wt  U  moved  to  a  location  south  of  what  is  now  the  Keith  Emporium  on 
Mam  Street.  Three  years  later  The  Royal  Baking  Company  moved  to  232  South  Main 
street  Since  that  time,  the  company  has  expanded  and  grown  until  today  it  moved 
into  a  large  new  building  of  its  own  at  32  W.  3rd  South.  It  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
plants  in  the  West,  having  a  capacity  of  64,000  loaves  of  bread  every  24  hours. 


How  attractive  to  the  home  and  surroundings  is  a  beautiful,  colored  roof  of  Asbestos 
hningles.  If  your  home  needs  re-roofing,  these  sturdy  shingles  can  be  applied  right 
over  your  present  roof  and  relieves  you  of  removing  the  old  ones.  They  certainly  add 
beauty  and  color  t  oyour  home.  Just  ask  The  American  Asphalt  Roof  Corp  to  show 
yo  utnese  shingles.  r 


August  23rd  the  College  Boot  Shop  opened  store  No.  5  in  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

The  College  Boot  Shop,  a  Home  Institution,  operating  in  Utah  and  Idaho  are 
endeavoring  to  give  to  the  public  better  shoes  for  less  and  also  better  service  All  regu- 
lar employes  are  graduates  of  the  American  School  of  Practopedics.  Our  motto-  4P 
meet  you  at  the  door." 


l  Jhe^  "e  ^  way»  open  to  young  women  and  young  men  looking  for  office 
work  said  Mrs  Mildred  Sutton,  head  instructor  and  demonstrator  in  the  Comptometer 
Utah     C°nduCted  by  Felt  and  Tarrant  Mfg.Co.,  420  McCormick  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

"One  is  to  take  a  job  requiring  little  or  no  experience  and  the  other— the  wiser 
way— is  to  prepare  for  real  business  service  in  a  higher  and  bette  rposition  by  taking  a 
course  m  'specialized  training,  which  includes  type-writing. 
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Wedding 

Invitations 

and 
Announcements 


THAT  ARE  SOCIALLY 
CORRECT  AND  OF  THE 
VERY  LATEST  STYLES 


It  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  assist  you  iu  making 
selection  of  which 
will    be    proud. 


a 


you 


The  Descrct  News 
Press 

29  on  Richards  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


GOOD   COOKING 
Pure  Sego  Milk 

Helps   to    Make    Good   Citizens 


SEGO  CHEESE  SOUFFLE 
4  tablespoons  flour  %  cup  water 

%  teaspoon  salt  1  cup  grated  cheese 

Few  grains  cayenne  %  cup  Sego  milk 
Three  eggs 
Mix  the  flour,  salt  and  cayenne  with  a  little 
of  the  water  to  a  smooth  paste.  Add  it  to 
the  combined  milk  and  water  and  bring  slowly 
to  the  boiling  point,  stirring  constantly.  Add 
cheese  and  stir  until  it  melts.  Remove  from 
fire  and  add  beaten  egg  yolks.  When  cold 
fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites.  Pour 
into  a  greased  baking  dish  and  set  in  a  pan 
of  warm  water.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(325°  F.)  45  to  50  minutes.  Serve  immediately. 


Worth  more 
than  the  cost 

Water  piped  into  the  farm  home  saves 
a  lot  of  work,  but  there  must  be  some 
way  of  disposing   of  the  liquid  wastes 
from    kitchen   and   bathroom.     Build   a 
concrete  septic  tank  to  take  the  wastes. 
Safe — Sanitary — Permanent. 

Information  Free! 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

McCornick  Building 
SALT   LAKE   CITY,   UTAH 

CONCRETE 

FOR      PERMANENCE 

SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


Quality  Education  For 
Utah  Students 


CITIZENS  of  the  State  of  Utah  are  appreciative  of  the  high  standards  of  scholarship 
maintained  by  the  state's  highest  institution  of  learning.     This  fact  is  attested  by  the 
constantly  increasing  enrollment,  so  that  there  are  now  more  students  at  The  University 
of  Utah  than  in  all  other  institutions  of  higher   learning   in   the    state.     Quality   work   has 
brought  quantity  students. 

High  Scholastic  Standards 

are  rigidly  enforced,  so  that  University  of  Utah  credits  are  fully  accepted  everywhere  in  the 
educational  world.  All  fully  qualified  students  will  be  welcomed  and  will  receive  the  best 
the  state  has  to  offer  in  educational  work.  A  broad  curriculum  presented  by  a  faculty  of 
excellent  training,  amid  truly  educational  surroundings  is  the  offering  to  those  students  who 
are  interested  in  obtaining  a  University  education  of  high  quality. 

Registration  Dates 

Freshmen  students  must  send  in  an  application  blank,  and  have  their  credits  sent  in  as  soon 
as  possible.  Freshmen  will  register  September  25,  and  attend  special  instructional  classes 
September  26  and  27.  Former  students  and  transfer  students  from  other  universities  must 
register  September  29.    Regular  class  work  starts  September  30. 

Make  Your  Plans  Now  to  Attend 
Utah's  Highest  Institution  of  Learning 

School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

School  of  Education 

School  of  Mines  and  Engineering 

School  of  Medicine 

School  of  Law 
School  of  Business 
Extension  Division 

For  Catalog  or  Other  Information,  Address  The  President 

University  of  Utah 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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THE    STILL    SMALL    VOICE 
By  G.  H.  Brimhall 


The  still,  small  voice  to  the  Prophet  said, 

Speak,   speak,   speak, 
Proclaim  the  power  of  God  o'er  head, 

Speak,    speak,   speak. 

The  still,  small  voice  to  the  poet  said, 

Sing,  sing,  sing, 
Before  thy  voice  despair  hath  fled, 

Sing,  sing,  sing. 

The  still,  small  voice  to  the  scientist  said, 

Seek,  seek,  seek, 
Bring  forth  the  truth  from  its  curtained 
bed, 

Seek,  seek,  seek. 

The  still,  small  voice  to  the  artist  said, 

Make,  make,  make 
Let  comfort's  car  be  onward  sped, 

Make,  make,  make. 

The  still,  small  voice  to  the  teacher  said, 

Teach,  teach,  teach, 
By  children's  needs   let  man   be   led, 

Teach,  teach,  teach. 


The   still,  .small   voice   to   the   statesman 
said, 

Plan,  plan,  plan, 
For  freedom's  ever  foreward  tread, 

Plan,   plan,   plan. 

The  still,  small  voice  to  the  toiler  said, 

Rise,  rise,  rise 
Let  labor  proudly  hold  up  its  head, 

Rise1  rise,  rise. 

The  still,  small  voice  to  the  wealthy  said. 

Help,  help  help, 
That  all  may  earn,  be  clothed  and  fed, 

Help,  help,  help. 

The  still,  small  voice  to  the  nations  said, 

Peace,  peace,  peace, 
Let  Gods  of  war  no  more  be  fed, 

Peace,  peace,  peace. 

The  still,  small  voice  to  the  peace  world 
said, 

Grow,  grow,  grow, 
O  tree  of  joy  with  branches  spread, 

Grow,  grow,  grow. 


THE  STILL  SMALL  VOICE 
By  Weston  N.  Nordgren 


It  isn't  the  big  show 
That  you  seem  to  make, 
Nor  the  unnoticed  sins 
That  you  hide, 
That  bringls  happy  cheer 
Each  day  in  the  year — 
But  the  way  that  you  feel, 
Deep  inside. 


It  isn't  the  way  that 

The  world  views  your  aims, 

Nor  a  high  reputation, 

Nor  pride, 

That  moves  you  along 

With  a  heart  full  of  song — 

It's  the  faithful  "Well  done!" 

From  inside. 


OUR  COVER  PICTURE 

Our  cover  picture  this  month  is  a  copy  from  a 
painting  "Ananias  and  Paul"  by  Jean  Restout,  French 
School  (1692-1768) 

"And  Ananias  went  his  way,  and  entered  into  the  house;  and 
putting  his  hands  on  him  said,  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus, 
that  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  comest,  hath  sent  me,  that 
thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost." 
(Acts  IX.  17.) 
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One  of  the  Many 
A  True  Story  for  Old  and  Young 

By  T herald  L.  Jensen 


At  the  town  of  Wellingborough,  in 

Central  England,  away  back  in  1863, 
a  small  but  brave  girl  was  baptized  in- 
to the  true  Church  of  God.  You  all 
know  the  true  Church  ?  Yes,  of  course, 
i — the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  This  girl,  Eliza,  was 
thirteen  years  old  when  she  first  heard 
the  Gospel,  while  most  of  you  were 
baptized  when  you  were  eight.  At  that 
time  "Mormons"  were  thought  to  be 
much  worse  than  idol  worshipers  or 
savages.  Terrible  stories  were  circu- 
lated about  them ;  it  was  said  that  they 
would  kidnap  women  and  carry  them 
away  to  Utah  and  there  put  them  into 
slavery  or  murder  them.  Missionaries 
and  members  of  the  Church  were  often 
mobbed,  smeared  with  tar,  sprinkled 
with  feathers,  beaten,  or  driven  from 
their  homes,  but  this  state  of  affairs 
didn't  stop  Eliza  from  entering  the 
true  Church,  when,  after  prayer,  she 
was  convinced  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
that  she  was, right  in  her  decision.  And 
so,  in  a  cold  river  she  was  baptized, 
for  there  were  but  very  few  "Mor- 
mon" churches  then. 

Why,  let's  see,  that  was  in  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  time.  He  was  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Southern 
States  were  in  rebellion.  Brigham 
Young,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
Prophets,  was  President  of  the  Church. 
The  swaying  stage  coach  was  the  chief 
medium  of  transportation.     As  a  mat- 


ter of  fact  not  until  six  years  had 
passed  did  the  railroad  span  its  long 
ringers  across  America — clasping  them 
at  Promontory  Point  near  Ogden, 
Utah,  in  1869. 

But  we  must  come  back  to  England 
and  our  convert.  This  frail  girl  heard 
the  missionaries  and  believed  them. 
Thereafter  she  came  often  to  hear  them 
speak;  not  to  comfortably  furnished 
churches,  no ;  she  met  with  other  boys 
and  girls  some  much  older  and  some 
much  younger  than  herself  in  one 
crowded  room  of  an  unattractive  red 
brick  house,  which  was  but  one  of  an 
almost  unending  line  of  unattractive 
red  houses  all  joined  bead-like  to- 
gether. 

As  a  girl,  and  later  as  a  young  lady, 
Eliza  spoke  of  her  religion  wherever 
she  went,  and  people  in  response  point- 
ed at  her  in  scorn  while  at  home  they 
forbade  their  children  to  play  with  her ; 
but  still  Eliza  knew  that  she  belonged 
to  God's  Church  and  that  if  she  was 
ashamed  to  admit  it  that  in  the  day  of 
judgment  God  Would  be  ashamed  of 
her.  Often  she  wondered  why  people 
ran  from  her  or  spoke  horrid  things  to 
her  just  because  she  believed  the  truth ; 
but  as  she  grew  older  she  realized  that 
those  who  stand  for  the  truth  in  any- 
thing must  suffer  for  it;  and  in  fact 
Eliza  experienced  a  humble  rjride  in 
being  persecuted  for  Jesus'  sake. 

Winters  sped  by.     Wars  and  fam- 
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ines  occurred.  Inventions  crowded  the 
patent  offices  in  all  lands.  Schools  for 
boys  and  girls  were  begun  on  a  large 
scale.  ,  Many,  many  missionaries  vis- 
ited this  beautiful  girl  and  told  her 
more  and  more  of  the  Gospel.  They 
also  pictured  in  words  for  her  the  clear 
skies,  high  mountains,  fresh  air  and 
shining  sunlight,  as  well  as  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  fascinating  character- 
istics of  Utah,  and  the  West,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  God  had  a  purpose  in 
keeping  Eliza  in  Old  England,  for  she 
never  went  to  Zion. 

In  time  Eliza  married.  She  was 
happy  because  of  "Mormonism."  It 
meant  so  much  to  her.  It  was  her 
whole  life.  Everything  she  did  was 
seasoned  with  prayer  and  her  soul 
grew  in  the  sight  of  God.  Her  hus- 
band was  of  a  different  religion,  and 
though  he  was  tolerant  to  her  belief, 
yet  he  remained  indifferent  to  it.  He 
would  not  be  convinced  of  the  truth. 
Children  were  born  to  them,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  became 
fascinated  with  the  things  of  the 
world !  Eliza's  children  were  never 
baptized.  Even  at  this  time  our  girl 
convert,  now  a  mature  woman,  was 
persecuted  and  ridiculed.  One  foggy 
night  she  attended  a  Non-Mormon 
Assembly  and  when  the  Minister  spoke 
untruths  of  the  True  Church,  Eliza 
quickly  arose  and  firmly  rebuked  him 
for  his  hypocrisy.  On  another  rainy 
day  Eliza,  now  Mrs.  Stapelton,  was 
present  at  a  Women's  Society,  of 
which  she  was  a  member.  False  stories 
about  the  "Mormon"  Church  and  peo- 
ple again  were  told.  What  would  you 
have  done  had  you  been  there?  Eliza 
arose  to  her  feet,  told  them  who  she 
was,  what  her  church  taught,  and  asked 
them  why  they  had  mis-stated  the 
truth.  Whereupon  she  was  driven  from 
the  meeting. 

Still  years  and  more  years  fled  by 
and  a  new  century  dawned.  Sister 
Stapelton.  however,  attended  to  her 
Church  duties  as  regularly  as  the  sea- 
sons came  and  passed  away.  Her  chil- 
dren matured  and  married,  but  none 
of  them  nor  their  children  would  be- 


lieve what  she  knew  to  be  the  truth. 
The  horse-drawn  carriage  was  dis- 
placed by  the  automobile  and  not 
long  after  WVight  Brothers  invented 
the  first  aeroplane.  Then  the  Great 
European  War  was  set  off  in  Austria. 
Eliza  was  now  growing  old — she  had 
lived  sixty-four  summers.  The  Elders 
from  Zion  visited  her  often ;  she  cook- 
ed for  them,  mended  their  clothes,  and 
fondly  recounted  stories  of  her  event- 
ful, but  withal  happy  life.  Another 
ten  years  hurried  past.  The  radio  was 
invented  and  perfected,  but  it  didn't 
fill  a  niche  in  her  home  as  she  received 
merely  enough  old  age  pension  money 
to  buy  coal  and  food.  Eliza,  however, 
was  wealthy- — immensely  so !  Aladdin 
with  his  store  houses  of  gold  and  jew- 
els was  poor  in  comparison  for  she  had 
lived  such  a  beautiful  life  that  her  days 
were  filled  with  reflected  sunshine  from 
her  many  friends.  They  were  her  living 
jewels.  Nearly  always  someone  sat 
with  her  in  front  of  her  open  fireplace 
(there  are  few  kitchen  ranges  in  Eng- 
land) while  she  talked  with  them  for 
hours  at  a  time — sealing  every  con- 
versation with  her  testimony  even  as 
your  mothers  seal  away  jam  with  lay- 
ers of  white  wax. 

Still  more  time  raced  away.  More 
Elders  went  into  the  world  to  pro- 
claim what  Eliza  Stapelton  proclaimed 
daily.  Finally  the  writer,  a  Sunday 
School  Teacher  at  the  time,  was  called 
by  President  Grant  to  sail  across  Co- 
lumbus' Atlantic  to  Great  Britain. 

Independence  Day,  July  4th,  I  land- 
ed on  this  small  Island  to  find  Eliza 
still  true  to  the  faith.  She  was  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old — or  I  should 
more  fittingly  write  eighty  years  young 
in  the  Gospel. 

Then  a  few  busy  months  swiftly 
curled  from  my  calendar  and  one  day 
a  telegram  came  to  my  companion  and 
me  which  informed  us  that  Sister  Eliza 
had  been  called  to  her  home  in  Heaven 
and  that  before  she  died  she  had  re- 
quested that  the  "Mormon"  Elders 
bury  her.  In  response  we  went  by 
train  to  Wellingborough  to  pay  respect 
to  the  life  of  the  only  Latter-day  Saint 
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in  that  town.  My  companion  con- 
ducted the  services  and  gave  me  the 
privilege  of  speaking  in  memory  of 
this  remarkably  faithful  woman.  There 
were  no  Latter-day  Saints  in  the  con- 
gregation, but  those  in  attendance  were 
impressed  with  the  beauty  and  hope- 
fulness of  the  Gospel  as  we  spoke  it 
and  doubly  impressed  at  this  last  hour 
with  the  virtue  of  the  Gospel  as  Eliza 
Stapelton  had  lived  and  reflected  it  for 
sixty-three  years. 

After  the  funeral  was  completed  and 
the  remains  of  our  girl  convert  lay 
peacefully  in  the  arms  of  mother  earth, 
we  retraced  our  way  through  the 
crooked  cobble  stone  streets  to  the  now 
vacant  home.  There  one  of  Sister 
Stapelton's    daughters    gave    us    five 


shillings  which  her  mother  had  told 
her  was  due  the  Lord.  The  daughter 
did  not  know  why  it  was  the  Lord's 
money,  but  she  had  been  informed  that 
we  Elders  would  understand.  What 
did  her  mother  owe  God?  Tithing! 
My  blood  ceased  pulsing  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  Yes,  sure  enough  tith- 
ing on  her  last  pittance  .  .  .  the  widow's 
mite.  Ah,  faithful  in  life,  faithful  even 
unto  death ! 

And  so  this  story  ends.  But  not  so 
Eliza  Stapelton,  for  she  is  not  idle. 
Far  from  it.  At  this  moment  in  her 
simple  way  she  undoubtedly  is  convers- 
ing with  people  who  have  passed  be- 
yond without  hearing  the  Gospel,  or 
doing  some  other  necessary  work  for 
the  Lord. 
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A   PIONEER   TREK 

One  hundred  persons  attended  the  Holliday  Ward,  Cottonwood  Stake,  Sunday 
School  Officers  and  Teachers'  Outing  in  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon,  Saturday,  June 
21,  1930. 

The  outing  was  one  of  several  held  during  each  season  by  the  Officers  and 
Teachers  of  ■this  school.  It  was  arranged  as  a  Pioneer  Trek,  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  the  pioneers  crossing  the  plains  with  ox-team  and  covered  wagons, 
following  a  marked  trail.  JVo  one  but  those  having  the  outing  in  charge  knew 
where  it  led  from  the  Chapel  up  the  Canyon  to  the  camp  site.  ."Covered  wagons" 
(autos)  were  formed  in  a  circle  and  a  camp  lire  built  in  the  center,  around  which 
games,  old-time  dances,  songs  and  pioneer  stories  were  enjoyed.  A  feature  of 
the  outing  was  the  characterizations  of  some  of  the  early  pioneers,  such  as 
President  Brlgham  Young,  Heber  C.   Kimball,  Jim  Bridger  and  others. 


Helpful  Thoughts  ;for  the  Youth  of  Zion 

By  John  F.  Cowan 
The  Making  of  a  Man  A  Girl's  Beauty  Parlor 

III.  The  First  Tool — Thinking  III.  WIhat  "Personality"  Is 


Our  inheritances  from  parents,  and 
our  early  impressions,  are  largely 
"wished  on  us,"  but  thinking  is  what 
we  do  with  this  raw  material. 

When  we  begin  to  think  what  we 
must  do  about  faults  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  or  about  impres- 
sions constantly  forcing  themselves  on 
us,  and  shaping  us,  then  we  have  hung 
our  coat  in  the  shop  of  life  and  said : 
"Now  for  a  day's  work  Making  A 
Man.'/ 

Thinking  is  comparing  our  impres- 
sions, reasoning  about  them,  deciding 
what  is  best — that  is  our  job.  Some- 
times our  minds  are  bringing  to  us, 
unasked,  pleasing  pictures.  Such  idle 
fancies  are  not  thinking ;  they  are  day 
dreaming,  fantasies,  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant. They  do  not  get  us  any- 
where, and  may  be  harmful  if  given 
too  free  rein. 

In  order  to  use  thinking  as  a  tool 
in  The  Making  of  a  Man,  we  must 
weigh  impressions,  examine,  compare, 
select  the  best  material,  just  as  we  pick 
the  best  wood  for  an  airplane  model 
or  boat,  "we  decide  whether  we  are 
going  to  build  into  the  man  we  are 
making  such  material  as  is  in  the 
Instructor,  or  such  as  is  in  some  cheap 
movie  picture.  Thinking  is  testing  and 
choosing  our  materials.  Before  Lind- 
bergh hopped  off  for  Paris,  he  tested 
every  strut,  valve,  bolt  of  his  plane. 

While  we  don't  expect  "old  heads  ■ 
on  young  shoulders,"  yet  boys  do  not 
have  to  be  thoughtless  just  because  they 
are  boys.  Today  boys  are  thinking 
more  and  more.  The  1,300  American 
Boy  Scouts  who  attended  the  Scout 
Jambouree  in  England  are  thinking 
how  to  keep  themselves  "physically  fit, 
mentally  alert,  morally  clean,"  because 
all  that  goes  into  "The  Making  of  a 
Man." 


Personality  counts  big  in  a  "Girl's 
Beauty  Parlor."  "She  has  a  command- 
ing personality,"  "Her  personality  is 
weak,"  are  fateful  sentences.  What 
makes  the  difference  ?  One  is  winsome, 
the  other  repellant? 

Personality  is  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  one  person  and  an- 
other. It  may  be  positive  or  negative. 
We  need  to  examine  some  of  its  ele- 
ments. Physique,  carriage,  tone  have 
much  to  do  with  personality.  What  is 
called  a  "commanding  presence"  how- 
ever, is  a  small  part  of  personality. 
How  some  "upstanding"  people  dis- 
appoint when  they  speak  or  act.  In 
spite  of  inferior  physique,  lesser  physi- 
cal charms,  a  strong,  winsome  person- 
ality asserts  itself;  it  is  more  of  the 
mind  and  heart  than  the  body.  Faces 
pitted  by  smallpox,  hunchbacks  have 
been  forgotten  in  strong  personalities. 

One  basic  thing  in  personality  is 
self-confidence;  not  as  opposed  to 
modesty ;  different  from  will  power. 
Self-confidence  enables  a  girl  to  carry 
herself  in  company  with  ease ;  she  feels 
in  her  place,  is  sure  she  will  do  the 
right  thing.  She  carries  her  head  up, 
chest  forward  and  speaks  naturally, 
with  assurance.  "American  girls  are 
sure  of  themselves,"  but  not  "cock- 
sure." 

In  its  best  sense  personality  is  an 
expression  of  being  keenly  alive,  in- 
terested in  the  situation,  radiant  with 
helpfulness.  It  is  the  sign  royal  of  a 
large  soul,  if  not  a  fine  bodily  presence, 
one  living  on  a  high  plane. 

Homeliness  and  personality  may  go 
together,  A  high  purpose  shining  in 
the  eyes  irradiates  face  and  electrifies 
tone.  Genial,  earnest  personality  makes 
a  girl  beloved  and  sought. 


K-  STORIES  A  ^ 


By  Harold  H.  J  ens  on 


"Sorrow  makes  us  strong,"  could 
well  be  termed  a  slogan.  It  came  from 
the  lips  of  Camilla  Clara  Cobb,  the 
first  kindergarten  teacher  in  Utah,  and 
a  pioneer  of  the  fifties,  who  shares  in 
the  educational  honors  of  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  whom  she  assisted  for  many 
years.  This  story  also  concerns  her 
life  long  friend,  Julia  (Winter  Smith, 
who  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  a 
temple  worker  and  lives  neighbor  to 
Sister  Cobb.  Both  have  shared  sor- 
rows and  joys  together. 

The  story  makes  a  good  compari- 
son of  the  days  of  yesterday  with  to- 
day, when  old  time  slates  took  the 
place  of  modern  books,  and  open  fire- 
places the  place  of  up-to-date  electric 
heating.  i 

Kind  fate  happened  to  bring  the 
writer  in  contact  /with  these  two  pio- 
neer women  when  partaking  of  a  mod- 
ern dinner  prepared  by  Sister  Smith's 
daughter.  Conversation  led  to  the 
days  of  yore  when  the  cold  stream 
formed  the  refrigerator,  when  buffalo 
chips  were  used  for  fuel,  and  cooking 
was  done  on  the  outside.  This  meal 
happened  to  be  all  electrically  cooked,  , 
while  the  cook  was  teaching  Sunday 
School.  The  electric  refrigerator  had 
the  dessert  ready  and  the  turning  of  a 
switch  made  it  possible  to  either  cool 
or  heat  this  old  fashioned  house  which 
stands  near  Canyon  Road,  and  had 
been  made  modern  by  modern  miracles 
of  the  day.  The  tete-a-tete  led  back 
to  the  days  of  the  pioneers  when 
women  shared  the  hardships  and  labor 
of  men  and  trials  and  tribulations  made 
them  Strong. 

Sister  Cobb,  who  lived  nearby,  was 
visited  by  the  party,  and  the  usual 
questionnaire  that  forms  the  basis  for 
a  pioneer  story  gave  this  scribe  some 
interesting  material  on  two  very  in- 
teresting women.     One  is  old  in  years. 


being  87,  but  in  memory  is  as  young 
as  a  school  jgirl  in  her  teens  making 
her  debut  as  a  singer.  The  other,  Sis- 
ter Smith,  a  (woman  of  seventy-five, 
while  not  so  old,  has  known  privation 
and  sorrow  as  a  widow  raising  a  fam- 
ily, but  has  kept  young,  maintaining 
that  as  long  as  the  spirit  is  young  you 
are  young. 

But  let  'Sister  Cobb  tell  her  story 
first,  as  told  to  the  writer  in  a  broken 
though  sweet  accent,  and  with  a  hum- 
ble spirit  never  equaled,  who  gave  all 
praise  to  others,  when  she  herself  de- 
served most  of  the  honor. 

"I  was  born,"  said  Sister  Cobb,  "in 
Dresden,  Saxony,  May  24,  1843,  the 
daughter  of  Karl  Benjamin  Imanuel 
Mieth  and  Hendrietta  Christiana  Back- 
haus.  Father  had  a  school  and  we  were 
given  every  opportunity  for  learning. 
Karl  G.  Maeser,  famed  educator,  mar- 
ried my  eldest  sister.  How  well  I  re- 
member him,  and  though  but  a  young 
child,  I  admired  his  sterling  qualities. 
Franklin  D.  Richards  and  William 
Budge  had  converted  Brother  Maeser. 
Brother  Richards  could  not  speak  Ger- 
man and  Brother  Maeser  could  not 
speak  English,  yet  when  crossing  a 
bridge,  after  the  baptism,  Brother 
Budge  heard  them  talking  together 
and  said :  "Let  me  interpret."  Both 
answered,  "we  understand  every- 
thing," which  was  the  case  and 
was  a  wonderful  testimony  to  me. 
I  was  among  the  first  eight  baptized  in 
Germany  and  left  my  mother  when  ten 
years  old  and  started  to  England  with 
the  Maesers.  From  there  we  again 
took  boat,  a  sailing  vessel,  in  1857,  and 
landed  in  America  after  a  six  weeks 
voyage.  Brother  Maeser's  son,  Frank- 
lin D.,  named  in  honor  of  their  con- 
verter, died  (the  night  we  landed  and 
soon  afterwards  another  son  died. 
Brother  Maeser  carried  the  casket  un- 
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CAMILLA    CLARA     COBB — JULIA 
WINTER    SMITH 

Camilla  Clara  Cobb  (left),  first  pioneer 
kindergarten  teacher  in  Utah,  with  Julia 
Winter  Smith,  her  life  long  friend,  a 
temple  worker  for  35  years. 

der  his  arm  as  we  left  the  ship.  There 
we  were  in  Philadelphia  without 
means,  and  Brother  Maeser  out  of 
work.  Thomas  B.  H.  Stenhouse,  was 
president  of  the  branch  in  Philadelphia, 
and  he  helped  us.  It  seems  someone 
has  always  come  to  my  rescue  in  time 
of  need,  thanks  to  the  help  of  the  Lord. 
After  a  long  struggle  we  all  raised 
enough  to  come  on  to  Utah,  where  it 
was  some  time  before  Brother  Maeser 
was  recognized,  as  no  one  knew  of  his 
extensive  learning  and  he  was  too 
proud  to  push  himself  forward.  The 
struggle  for  recognition  I  don't  want 
to  tell  except  to  say  that  later  we  both 
started  teaching." 

"I  married  James  T.  Cobb,  a  proof 
reader  for  the  Deseret  News,  who  was 
a  graduate  of  both  Dartmouth  and 
Amherst  college.  Finances  again  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  teach.  An  edu- 
cation in  those  days  meant  little  as  far 
as  wages  were  concerned.    Uncle  Karl 


had  settled  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward  and 
did  imanual  labor  at  $5  a  week  until 
his  learning  was  recognized.  He  taught 
school  and  soon  I  began  teaching  too, 
starting  the  first  kindergarten  in  Utah, 
— at  least  they  say  it  was.  Later  I 
taught  in  a  private  school  of  my  own, 
also  in  the  Social  Hall.  The  little 
Red  School  house,  as  it  was  called, 
saw  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  prominent  families  get  their  start. 
I  used  Froeher's  Reader,  and  strange 
to  say  his  methods  were  adopted  years 
afterwards.  We  used  slates  when  we 
could  get  them,  but  material  was  hard 
to  get  and  anything  had  to  do." 

"I  shall  never  forget  one  lesson  a 
boy  in  my  class  taught  me,  when  teach- 
ing 76  pupils,  who  read  from  one  book, 
as  we  couldn't  buy  any  more.  One 
boy  I  had  repeatedly  called  to  order 
and  when  he  flipped  papers  I  told  him 
he  would  have  to  leave  school.  He 
came  up  after  class  and  said:  "Auntie 
can't  you  'forgive  me?" 

"No,"  ■  I  answered,  "I  repeatedly 
warned  you." 

■  "But,"  he  said,"  you  taught  us  the 
Savior  forgave  seventy  times  seven 
and  you  haven't  forgiven  me  half  that." 

"You  are  right,"  I  said,  "and  took 
him  in  my  arms.  This  taught  me  a  les- 
son I  never  forgot  and  I  never  lost  my 
temper  again  in  a  school  room." 

Sister  Cobb  was  persuaded  by  Sister 
Smith  to  sing  for  the  writer  which  she 
did,  accompanying  herself  on  the  organ. 
She  even  yodeled  and  for  a  woman  of 
87  it  was  wonderful.  Her  little  grand- 
son, a  son  of  Kent  Cobb,  came  into 
the  room  and  he  joined  in  too  and  then 
sang  alone,  as  the  kiddies  inherit  their 
grandmother's  talent.  Sister  Cobb  was 
sent  back  east  to  continue  her  studies. 
She  was  president  of  the  Primary  As- 
sociations of  Salt  Lake  Stake  for  many 
years  and  later  on  the  general  Primary 
Board.  She  has  been  a  widow  for 
years  and  lives  alone  on  Canyon  Road. 
She  reads  a  little,  even  though  her 
eyesight  is  failing,  and  speaks  German, 
French  and  English.  She  says  the 
Gospel  is  her  greatest  comfort  and  her 
children  her  fortune. 
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Sister  Smith  offers  a  character  study 
of  a  younger  generation.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  William 
Winter,  bishop  of  the  Fifth  Ward.  She 
remembers  settling  in  the  Old  Fort  and 
recalls  visits  of  the  Indians  to  the  old 
homestead.  Bishop  Winter's  home 
was  open  to  everyone  and  beds  at  times 
were  all  over  the  floor.  As  a  child  she 
picked  fruit  and  helped  with  manual 
labor.  Her  mother  died  and  her  step- 
mother raised  her.  At  16  she  married 
Samuel  H.  ;B.  Smith,  a  man  sixteen 
years  older  than  herself.  She  raised 
five  children,  but  for  many  years  past 
has  been  a  widow. 

In  speaking  of  days  'of  yesterday  in 
comparison  with  today  Sister  Smith 
says :  "In  Pioneer  days  we  didn't  have 
the  luxuries  of  today.  I  well  remem- 
ber going  to  church  in  father's  big 
wagon,  which  hauled  all  he  could  load 
for  a  trip  to  the  Tabernacle.  Also  the 
first  schools,  especially  James  Snarr's, 
which  we  all  attended.  At  entertain- 
ments, and  for  church,  we  dressed  in 
white  skirt  with  pleated  jacket.  They 
were  starched  until  they  could  stand 
alone.  Often  a  piece  from  the  petti- 
coat would  be  taken  out  to  make  a 
white  bonnet.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
we  kept  our  hats  on  in  the  Tabernacle. 


"I  well  remember  the  old  Salt  Lake 
Theatre,"  said  Sister  Smith.  I  went 
there  on  free  tickets  received  by  my 
husband  for  Helping  paint  the  place." 

"Our  first  home  was  one  adobe  room 
in  the  Seventeenth  Ward  where  we 
spent  our  honeymoon,  but  we  were 
willing  to  help  our  men.  Later  we 
moved  to  the  Tenth  Ward.  Father 
brought  the  first  step  stove  into  the 
valley.  I  often  compare  this  with  my 
electric  stove  of  today.  The  first  step 
was  for  wood,  second  for  warming 
your  feet  and  third  or  top  for  boiling. 
He  also  bought  an  eight  day  clock, 
which  I  compare  with  my  electrically 
controlled  one  of  today.  From  one 
room  we  built  on  until  we  had  five  and 
step  by  step  progressed.  When  my 
husband  died  temple  work  became  my 
mission  and  for  twenty-five  years  this 
has  been  my  life.  For  sixty  years 
I  have  kept  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  To 
this  and  the  help  of  my  gh-ls  who  have 
aided  me  always  I  attribute  my  good 
health  today. 

Here  Sister  Cobb  joined  in  "I,  too, 
have  always  been  helped  and  the  Lord 
has  looked  after  me.  Our  lives  may 
have  been  hard  but  after  all  it  is  sor- 
row that  makes  us  strong." 


L,.    D.    S.    SUNDAY    SCHOOL.   EUGENE    (OREGON)    BRANCH, 

NORTH   WESTERN    STATES    MISSION 

The  branch  has  been  organized  less  than  a  year.     It  has  an  enrollment  of 

49  with  a  complete  organization.     Oscar  Jacobson  is  superintendent  with  Fred 

Snowberger    and    Ray    Hardntan    assistants.      Elder    Arthur    Johns    is    Branch 

President,  with   counselors  James  A,  Henrle  and  Carl  Furr. 


"A  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them" 

By  Ida  R.  Alldredge 


Elsie  held  the  little  garment  at 
arms  length.  "There  that's  the  ex- 
tent of  the  weeks  mending".  She 
tenderly  folded  it  and  placed  it  in 
the   dresser   drawer. 

Elsie  was  a  model  housekeeper, 
nothing  was  ever  found  out  of  place. 
Her  floors  were  spotless,  and  even 
the  furniture  was  polished  till  it  re- 
flected like  a  mirror. 

Kenneth,  most  generally  known 
as  Ken,  was  a  popular  young  busi- 
ness man.  For  five  years  he  and 
Elise  had  been  married.  Each  year- 
had  brought  it's  added  success  and 
happiness.  Ken,  who  was  only  a 
salaried  clerk  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  was  now  manager  of  the 
largest  store  in  town,  and  his  fu- 
ture was  a  promising  one. 

If  their  cup  had  been  full  the  first 
three  years,  it  was  brimming  over 
when  Ken  Junior  was  born.  What  a 
darling  he  was,  big  blue  eyes,  his 
daddy's,  most  people  said,  dimples 
in  either  cheek,  brown  curly  hair, 
and  a  rougish  smile  that  was  simply 
adorable. 

Today  was  his  second  birthday 
Elsie  must  hurry  or  the  cake  would 
not  be  ready  for  dinner.  "Dear  fool- 
ish Ken",  she  said  to  herself^  "just  as 
if  Junior  would  appreciate  it  at  his 
early  age."  But  there  was  nothing 
too  good  for  daddy's  namesake,  so 
the  proud  father  said.  Why,  he  had 
actually  brought  him  a  tricycle  and 
seemed  almost  insulted  when  she 
laughingly  reminded  him  that  baby 
was  too  young  for  such  things. 

"Why  Ken,  he's  only  a  baby  yet 
even  if  he  does  say  daddy".  Ken 
hastened  home  from  work,  whis- 
tling as  he  hurried  along.  Usually 
Elsie  came  to  get  him  in  the  car,  but 
not  today.  Nothing  must  disturb 
her  preparations  at  home. 

"My  it's  great  to  be  the  dad  of  such 


a   kid".      Ken    squarred    his    shoul- 
ders and   laughed  to  himself. 

"Of  course  there  are  lots  of  them 
in  the  world  but  none  such  as  he." 

What  an  exceptional  smart  chap 
he  is.  Kirk  and  Kirk  wont  look  so 
bad." 

He  meant  that  he  should  be  his 
business  partner  when  he  grew  up. 
He  had  worked  hard,  but  it  was 
worth  it  to  have  something  to  hand 
over  to  his  son. 

Ken  quickened  his  steps.  When 
he  reached  the  front  gate,  he  was 
disappointed  and  surprised  that 
Elsie  was  not  waiting  on  the  front 
steps  for  him,  with  that  comforting 
smile  which  he  was  so  used  to.  And 
where  was  Ken  Junior?  He  always 
toddled  out  to  meet  him  calling  out 
to  him  "Daddy,  Daddy." 

As  he  reached  the  steps  an  anx- 
ious Elsie  appeared  at  the  door. 

"Oh,  Ken,  I'm  so  glad  you  have 
come  at  last.  Junior  waked  up  with 
a  high  fever.  And  he  has  been  call- 
ing for  you.    Oh  I'm  so  worried." 

Ken  didn't  wait  for  further  ex- 
planation but  brushed  past  Elsie,  his 
heart  pounding  as  he  went.  As  he 
passed  through  the  dining  room  a 
lump  rose  in  his  throat,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  which  he  hastily 
brushed  away.  A  pathetic  smile 
twisted  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

There  in  the  centre  of  the  daintily 
laid  table,  was  the  birthday  cake, 
with  its  pink  and  yellow  rose  buds, 
and  two  tiny  candles  all  ready  to  light. 

Gently  he  pushed  open  the  bed- 
room door  and  kneeled  beside  the 
little  sufferer. 

"Daddy's  come  home  .to  his  little 
man."  But  the  blue  eyes  only  stared 
vacantly  into  his  face. 

A  few  hours  later  the  doctor  left 
his  little  patient,  and  with  a  few 
brief   directions   to   the   nurse,  pre- 
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pared  to  take  his  departure.  Ken 
and  Elsie  met  him  with  white  ex- 
pectant faces. 

"Don't  know  yet,  some  symptoms 
of  scarlet  fever,  but  time  will  tell." 

With  this  he  was  gone.  The 
joy  of  a  few  hours  ago  was  turned  to 
despair.  This  was  the  first  cloud 
to  darken  their  rosy  pathway,  and 
it  was  all  so  sudden  that  they  were 
almost  stunned. 

Elsie  tried  in  vain  to  cheer  Ken, 
although  her  own  heart  was  break- 
ing. 

The  house  was  so  still  without 
the  patter,  patter  of  his  baby  feet. 
His  little  red  wagon  still  stood 
where  he  had  left  it,  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  His  blocks  were  piled 
just  as  they  were  when  he  was 
carried  away  for  his  morning  nap. 
They  were  almost  ready  to  topple 
over. 

Elsie  looked  at  each  little  remind- 
er with  swimming  eyes.  Would  their 
happiness  topple  over  too?  Per- 
haps they  had  been  too  happy  with- 
in themselves,  crowding  out  all  else 
in  their  joy  and  companionship  with 
each  other.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
her  that  anything  might  come  to 
mar  their  joy. 

She  paced  restlessly  back  and 
forth  while  Ken  waited  with  bated 
breath,  for  he  knew  not  what,  but 
never  taking  his  eyes  away  from 
that  door  behind  which  stood  the 
little  cot,  where  his  son  lay.  Some- 
times he  tossed  restlessly,  at  other 
times  he  lay  so  still  that  even  the 
nurse  leaned  over  him  in  anxiety. 

The  days  dragged  by  showing  no 
improvement.  Each  time  the  doctor 
left  he  looked  more  worried  than 
before.  Yes  it  was  scarlet  fever  in  a 
bad  form. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  tough  fight  if 
we  pull  him  through  but  we'll  do  our 
best." 

The  doctor  spoke  in  his  usual 
abrupt  way. 

"Oh,   Ken,  what  shall  .1   do?     I 


feel  so  helpless,  and  you  ?  can't  yoU 
do   something?" 

"We  are  doing  all  that  we  can  do 
Elsie.  We  have  the  best  physicians 
available  and  a  trained  nurse. 
What  more  is  there  to  do?  Any- 
thing that  money  can  do  will  not  be 
neglected.  Farther  than  that  I  am 
helpless." 

"But  Ken,  in  spite  of  it  all  he 
seems  to  be  growing  worse."  "Oh, 
Junior  darling,  you  must  not  leave 
us,"  she  cried.  "Daddy  and  mother 
need  you  so." 

Wringing  her  hands  she  paced 
back  and  forth.  Surely  God  could 
not  be  so  cruel." 

She  stopped  still.  Perhaps  if  they 
would  ask,  but  why  should  God  hear 
their  prayers  when  they  had  forgot- 
ten Him  for  so  long.  They  had 
never  thought  of  ,needing  His  help. 
They  had  seemed  sufficient  within 
themselves.  Oh  what  if  it  were  too 
late  and  God  would  forget  them  as 
they  had  forgotten  Him. 

"Ken,  do  you  suppose  it  might 
help  our  darling  if  we  should  kneel 
down  and  ask  God  to  do  that  which 
we  cannot  do  ourselves?" 

Ken  shook  his  head.  "No  Elsie, 
I  don't  have  much  faith  in  those 
things  any  more.  That's  all  right 
when  you're  a  kid,  but  in  time  one 
outgrows  such  foolish  fancies. 
What  such  a  physician  as  doctor 
Jones  can't  do,  with  the  experience 
he  has  had,  nobody  else  can.  This 
miracle  business  always  did  seem 
like  trash  to  me." 

"But  dear  I  don't  look  at  things 
in  the  same  light  as  you  do.  I  was 
always  taught  to  believe  in  prayer. 
But  somehow  in  my  perfect  happi- 
ness I  haven't  felt  the  need  of  Di- 
vine  help." 

For  the  first  time  they  could  not 
see  alike,  but  Elsie  said  no  more. 

The  next  morning  after  a  few 
brief  hours  of  troubled  sleep,  which 
Ken  had  insisted  that  she  take,  her 
eyes  met  $.  new  world. 


{Continued  on  page  578) 
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Faultfinding 

Faultfinding  is  dangerous.  It  grows 
easily  into  a  habit;  then  spreads  as  a 
disease  into  every  thought  and  act.  It 
drives  away  cheer  and  banishes  hap- 
piness. 

There  are  faults  in  every  man  and 
man-made  institution.  Look  for  them 
and  they  are  found.  There  are  also 
virtues  in  every  man  and  man-made 
institution.    Look  for  them  and  they 


are  found.  To  dwell  upon  faults 
breeds  distrust  and  ill-will ;  to  consider 
virtues  creates  confidence  and  begets 
love.  Whoever  walks  with  the  faults 
of  the  world,  travels  in  darkness, 
hemmed  in  by  night;  whoever  seeks 
the  virtues  of  the  world,  lives  in  the 
light  of  day. 

Man  is  of  divine  pedigree.  There- 
fore, in  the  midst  of  evil  temptation 
he  strives  for  goodness  and  virtue.  In 
all  people,  save  a  very  few,  virtues 
outnumber  faults.  The  world  is  es- 
sentially good  in  character,  though  it 
be  often  adrift  with  respect  to  truth. 
Could  the  story  be  told  of  the  acts  of 
kindness  performed  daily  by  man  for 
man  throughout  the  world,  we  should 
understand  better  the  warmth  and  ten- 
derness of  humanity,  and  its  deep  de- 
sire for  the  right.  The  rank  and  file, 
the  average  of  us,  are  deserving  of 
respect  and  goodwill. 

Faults  exist.  They  must  be  cor- 
rected. How?  Best  of  all,  by  help- 
ing develop  the  virtues,  the  gifts  and 
power,  of  the  person  at  fault.  Two 
things  cannot  occupy  the  same  place 
at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  as  vir- 
tues increase,  faults  decrease.  Some- 
times a  fault  is  but  the  result  of  un- 
happy conditions.  Remove  these  and 
the  fault  disappears.  If  the  fault  comes 
from  a  weak  will,  correct  it  by  nour- 
ishing and  training  the  will  for  right- 
eousness. Speak  of  a  fault  only  when 
necessary,  and  then  gently,  to  those 
who  have  the  right  to  hear.  Broad- 
casted faultfinding  is  moral  poison  gas. 

Expect  perfection  in  no  man.  The 
Gospel  is  perfect;  the  members  of  the 
Church  can  only  strive  towards  that 
perfection.  If  a  person  earnestly  seeks 
to  make  himself  fully  fit  before  the 
Lord,  the  correction  of  his  weaknesses, 
faults  if  you  choose,  will  consume  all 
his  time  and  strength,  and  by  compari* 
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son,  his  neighbour  will  stand  high  in 
the  scale  of  moral  achievement.  Hon- 
est self-examination  silences  faultfind- 
ing. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  taught 
the  lesson.  Evil  minded  men,  fault- 
finders, violently  opposed  to  the  cause 
of  truth  at  its  very  beginning,  charged 
the  Prophet  with  an  improper  life.  In 
his  candid  honesty,  he  admitted  frank- 
ly that  he  had  made  many  youthful 
mistakes,  essentially  those  of  levity 
and  trifling  conversation  not  befitting 
one   chosen    for   holy   purposes.      He 


adds:  "I  do  not,  nor  ever  have,  pre- 
tended to  be  any  other  than  a  man 
'subject  to  passion,'  and  liable,  without 
the  assisting  grace  of  the  Saviour,  to 
deviate  from  that  perfect  path  in  which 
all  men  are  commanded  to  walk." 

Those  who  seek  mightily  for  the 
help  of  the  Lord  to  tread  the  Gospel 
path,  will  not,  can  not,  become  fault- 
finders. Those  who  persist  in  search- 
ing out  and  discussing  the  weakness- 
es of  others  will  lose  the  sweet  spirit 
of  the  Lord,  and  dwindle  in  unbelief. — 
John  A.  Widtsoe  in  M Menial  Star. 


A  Description  of  the  Savior 


It  being  the  usual  custom  of  the  Ro- 
man Governors  to  advertize  the  Senate 
and  people  of  such  material  things  as 
happened  in  their  respective  provinces, 
in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Tiberias 
Caesar,  Publius  Lentulus,  president  of 
Judah,  wrote  the  following  epistle  to 
the  Senate  concerning  the  Savior : 

"Concript  fathers :  There  has  ap- 
peared in  these  our  days,  a  man  of 
great  virtue,  named  Jesus  Christ,  who 
is  yet  living  amongst  us,  and  of  the 
people  is  accepted  for  ja  prophet  of 
truth,  but  his  disciples  call  him  the  Son 
of  God.  He  raiseth  the  dead  and 
cureth  all  manner  of  diseases — a  man 
of  stature  somewhat  tall  and  comely, 
with  a  very  reverend  countenance, 
such  as  the  beholders  may  both  love 
and  fear;  his.  hair  of  the  color  of  a 
filbert  full  ripe,  and  plain  to  his  ears, 
but  thence  downward  it  is  more  orient, 
curling  and  waving  about  his  shoul- 


ders ;  in  the  midst  of  his  head  is  a  wave 
or  partition  of  his  hair  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Nazarites ;  his  forehead 
plain  and  very  delicate ;  his  face  with- 
out spot  or  wrinkle,  beautiful  with  a 
lovely  red ;  his  nose  and  mouth  so 
formed  that  nothing  scan  be  repre- 
hended ;  his  beard  thickish,  in  color  like 
the  hair  of  his  head,  not  very  long  but 
forked ;  his  look  innocent  and  mature ; 
his  eyes  grey,  clear  and  quick;  in  re- 
proving he  is  terrible ;  in  admonish- 
ing, courteous  and  fair  spoken ;  pleas- 
ant in  conversation,  mixed  with  grav- 
ity. It  cannot  be  remembered  that  any 
have  seen  him  laugh,  but  many  have 
seen  him  weep.  In  proportion  of  body 
most  excellent ;  his  hands  and  arms 
delectable  to  behold ;  in  speaking,  very 
temperate,  modest  and  wise.  A  man  of 
singular  beauty,  surpassing  the  chil- 
dren of  men."1 — Reprint  from  Juvenile 
Instructor. 


The  Speech  of  Silence 

They  came,  they  spoke    the  idle  commonplace, 

That  lifted  not  the  burden,  eased  the  heart, 
Nor  lent  to  rugged  care  a  kindlier  face, 

Nor  bid  the  shadows  from  the  soul  depart. 
They  spoke— 'twas  as  a  breath  of  idle  wind 
lending  the  bruised  reed  it  could  not  bind. 

Then  Thou  didst  come;  no  sound  or  word  from  Thee; 

The  feeling  pressure  of  an  outstretched  hand, 
The  soul  of  faith  that  bids  the  shadows  flee, 

Of  hope  that  points  the  way  to  brighter  land. 
Thy  silence  was  the  eloquence  of  rain, 
Helping  the  drooping  flower  to  smile  again. — C.  Lewis  Rotherham. 


By  /.  M.  Sjodahl 


On  the  Book  of  Mormon 

This  being  the  centennial  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
as  well  as  of  the  Church,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  and 
observations  on  that  volume,  in  this 
paper.  ; 

Is  it  merely  accidental  that  in  this, 
the  centennial  year,  so  many  important 
discoveries,  and,  I  may  say,  revelations, 
are  being  made  concerning  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  American  continent? 
Almost  every  week  something  is  being 
unearthed  which  throws  new  light  up- 
on their  history  and  their  relations  to 
each  other.  And  some  of  these  discov- 
eries are  made  in  our  immediate  vi- 
cinity, in  Nevada  and  Arizona,  show- 
ing old  centers  of  civilization  in  this 
section  of  North  America,  as  well  as  in 
Central  and  South  America.  One  cf 
the  most  important  discoveries  of  this 
class  is  referred  to  in  a  story  from  Los 
Angeles,  according  to  which  remark- 
able finds  have  been  unearthed  in  ruins 
at  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  The  burial  pits, 
in  which  these  (finds  were  made,  we 
are  told,  hold  traces  of  a  civilization 
that  was  at  its  peak  as  far  back  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  And 
— this  is  the  notable  point — "mirrors 
made  of  iron  pyrites  crystals  almost 
exact  reproductions  of  those  found  in 
ancient  Peruvian  and  Guatemalan 
ruins,  and  vessels  and  jewelry  like 
those  found  in  the  earliest  Mayan 
ruins  of  Yucatan  were  found  in  this 
pit  at  Casa  Grande  and  *  *  *  definitely 
tie  together  these  races  and  prove  that 
thev  traded  with  each  other." 

Some  have  been  unable  to  recognize 
the  possibility  of  any  regular  inter- 
course between  the  peoples  of  South 
and  Central  America  and  North  Amer- 
ica, owing  to  the  immense  distances, 
and  the  supposed  absence  of  conven- 


ient means  of  communication.  But, 
fortunately,  it  has  recently  been  dem- 
onstrated that  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica are  not,  after  all,  separated  by  an 
impassable  gulf,  even  to  pedestrians. 
On  the  8th  of  August  a  gentleman  ar- 
rived in  Washington,  D.  C.  His  name 
is  Juan  Gerechter,  and  he  is  a  sergeant 
in  the  Argentine  army.  He  had  walk- 
ed all  the  way  from  Buenos  Aires  in 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  South 
America,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  distance  between  Cartagena  in 
Colombia  where  he  had  to  board  a 
steamer  for  Colon  in  Panama,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hostility  of  the  San  Bias 
Indians.  He  left  the  South  American 
city  on  Nov.  5,  1928,  and  had,  conse- 
quently, walked  the  9,000  miles  from 
there  to  Washington  in  one  year,  nine 
months  and  three  days.  And  he  had 
encountered  all  the  hardships  of  a  jour- 
ney on  foot  across  burning  deserts  and 
freezing  mountain  passes.  He  had 
overcome  dangers  among  wild  animals 
and  attacks  of  sickness.  But  he  had 
also  proved  that  communication  be- 
tween the  American  continents  is  pos- 
sible, even  in  the  absence  of  steam- 
ships, railroads  and  flying  machines — 
a  demonstration  we  may  consider  high- 
ly important. 

Christian  Symbols 

I  noticed  in  the  Deseret  News,  of 
Aug.  2,  an  article  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith, 
in  which  an  explorer,  Russell  Hastings 
Millward,  calls  attention  to  certain 
"puzzles"  regarding  the  traditions  and 
origin  of  the  ancient  Indians. 

For  instance,  where  did  the  Maya 
Indians  get  their  idea  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  cross,  and  the  image  which 
seems  to  represent  our  Savior? 

Well,  some  of  these  symbols  and 
images  may  not  be  very  old,     They 
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may  date  no  further  back  than  the 
arrival  of  the  Spanish  invaders.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  sacred  images 
and  the  cross  existed  in  some  of  the 
temples  of  the  natives  long  before  the 
conquest.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? 
And  not  only  that,  but  the  natives  had 
ceremonies  resembling  the  Christian 
ordinances.  They  observed,  for  in- 
stance, a  rite  in  which  bread  made  of 
cornmeal  mixed  with  a  little  blood  was 
partaken  of  as  a  divine  symbol.  They 
also  knew  and  practiced  infant  sprink- 
ling. Concerning  this,  Sahagun,  an 
early  Spanish  historian,  writes  : 

"When  everything  necessary  for  the 
baptism  had  been  made  ready,  all  the 
relations  of  the  child  were  summoned. 
At  early  dawn  they  met  together  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  home.  When  the 
sun  had  risen,  the  mid- wife,  taking  the 
child  in  her  arms,  called  for  a  little 
earthen  vessel  of  water,  while  those 
about  her  placed  the  ornaments  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  baptism  in 
the  midst  of  the  court.  *  *  *  After 
this  she  sprinkled  water  on  the  head 
of  the  infant,  saying,  'O,  my  child ! 
Take  and  receive  the  water  of  the  Lord 
of  the  World,  which  is  our  life,  and  is 
given  for  the  increasing  and  renew- 
ing of  our  body.  It  is  to  wash  and 
purify.  I  pray  that  these  heavenly 
drops  may  enter  into  your  body,  and 
dwell  there  ;  that  they  may  destroy  and 
remove  from  you  all  the  evil  and  sin 
which  was  given  to  you  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world ;  since  all  of  us 
are  under  its  power.  *  *  *" 

Then  the  mid-wife  took  the  child 
in  both  hands  and,  lifting  it  toward 
heaven,  said :  "O  Lord,  thon  seest  here 
thy  creature,  whom  thou  hast  sent  in- 
to this  world,  this  place  of  sorrow,  suf- 
fering and  penitence.  Grant  it,  O 
Lord!  thy  gifts,  and  thine  inspiration, 
for  thou  art  the  great  God,  and  with 
thee  is  the  great  goddess." 

Then  the  child  was  named. 

No  wonder  that  scientists  are  be- 
wildered when  called  upon  to  explain 
how  the  Indians  obtained  this  cere- 
mony and  the  religious  ideas  expressed 


at  its  performance.  But  the  Book  of 
Mormon  answers  this  question.  For 
this  book  informs  us  that  our  Lord 
appeared  to  the  people  in  America  and 
taught  them  his  gospel  and  its  or- 
dinances. The  story  of  this  appear- 
ance and  the  wonderful  effects  of  the 
preaching  that  followed,  lived  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Indians  and  are  still 
reflected  in  their  worship  all  over  the 
continents,  although  very  weakly. 

But  baptism  was  known  here  even 
before  the  epoch-making  appearance  of 
our  Savior.  In  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
Jacob  prophesied  of  the  baptism  of 
Christ.  (2Ne.  9:23,  24.)  And  in  the 
second  century  B.  C.  Alma  founded  a 
Church  of  Christ,  at  the  "Waters  of 
Mormon,"  with  baptism  as  the  door  of 
entrance.     (Mos.   18:7-17.) 

Baptism  was  administered  a  1 1 
through  the  following  years  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ordinance  administered 
by  Alma.  (Mos.  18:13.)  But  when 
our  Savior  came,  he  imparted  fuller 
authority  and  more  perfect  instruc- 
tions. 

Infant  Sprinkling 

But  the  Book  of  Mormon  not  only 
tells  us  that  people  of  these  conti- 
nents anciently  knew  and  practiced 
baptism,  but  that  infant  sprinkling  was 
introduced  here,  as  among  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  old  Roman  empire.  We 
know  this  from  the  letter  written  by  the 
Prophet  Mormon  to  his  son  Moroni 
some  time  during  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century  A.  D.    We  read : 

"And  now,  my  son,  I  speak  unto  you 
concerning  that  which  grleveth  me  ex- 
ceedingly. *  *  For,  if  I  have  learned 
the  truth,  there  have  been  disputations 
among  you  concerning  the  baptism  of 
your  little  children.  And  now,  my  son, 
I  desire  that  ye  should  labor  diligently. 
that  this  gross  error  should  be  re- 
moved from  among  you.  *  *  *  Wfo  be 
unto  them  that  shall  pervert  the  ways 
of  the  Lord  after  this  manner,  for  they 
shall  perish  except  they  repent."  (Mo- 
roni 8:4-16.) 

Thus  wrote  the  Prophet  Mormon. 
But  the  erring  people  did  not  repent. 
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The  Spaniards  found  them  practicing 
this  "gross  error,"  when  they  came, 
and  through  their  hands,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  natives  perished. 
The  words  of  the  Prophet  Mormon 
were  literally  fulfilled. 

The  Star 

Mr.  Millward,  in  the  article  in 
Deseret  News,  tells  us  that  the  Maya 
Indians  in  their  traditions  associate  a 
star  with  the  cross,  and  that  scientists 
are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  that  fact, 
too. 

The  [Book  of  Mormon  answers  that 
question,  satisfactorily. 

In  this  book  we  read  that  Samuel, 
the  Lamanite  prophet,  predicted  the 
appearance  of  a  star  as  one  of  the  signs 
'  of  the  manifestation  of  our  Lord  to 
the  people  on  this  side  of  the  globe. 
He  said:  "And  behold,  there  shall  a 
new  star  arise,  such  a  one  as  ye  never 
have  ibeheld;  and  this  also  shall  be  a 
sign  unto  you."  (Hel.  14:5.)  The 
star,  then,  was  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
coming  of  our  Lord.  And  it  did  ap- 
pear, as  predicted.  (3  Ne.  1:21.)  And 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  wonders  of 
that  time  made  an  indelible  impression 
upon  the  people  and  that  the  story  of 
it  was  related  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

Hebrew  Features 

.  Again  Mr.  Millward  tells  us  that 
some  of  the  people  of  Antioquia,  a 
district  of  Colombia  in  South  America, 


greatly  resemble  the  Hebrews,  and  that 
this  is  another  "puzzle"  to  scientists. 

Again  we  turn  to  the  book  of  Mor- 
mon for  the  true  solution  of  the  rid- 
dle. For  while  this  wonderful  book 
does  not  claim  that  all  the  aborigines 
of  America  are  of  Hebrew  origin,  it 
does  say,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that 
two  separate  colonies  from  Jerusalem 
reached  America  about  600  years  be- 
fore our  era.  One  of  these  was  led 
by  the  Prophet  Lehi,  who  landed  in 
what  is  called  "the  land  south,"  while 
the  other,  often  referred  to  as  "Mule- 
kites,"  from  the  name  Mulek,  a  son  of 
King  Zedekiah,  landed  in  what  is 
called  "the  land  north."  It  tells  us 
further  that  descendants  of  these  dif- 
ferent colonists  united  in  the  land  of 
Zarahemla  under  King  Mosiah.  ( Omni 
12,  19.)  Now  it  is  quite  probable  that 
emigrants  from  these  Hebrew  colonies 
found  their  way  to  the  country  now 
known  as  Antioquia  in  Colombia.  That 
would  account  for  the  Hebrew  features 
of  some  of  the  inhabitants  there. 

I  regard  the  coming  forth  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  as  an  important  link 
in  the  chain  of  events  that  precede  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  the  intelligent  study  of  it 
and  its  acceptance  by  the  children  of 
men  as  the  word  of  God  is  a  necessary 
preparation  for  the  salvation  of  the 
children  of  men  from  error  and  sin 
and  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  in  power  and  glory. 


MEMORIES 
By  Weston  N.  Nordgren 

Deep  in  a  woman's  faithful  heart : 

Love's  chain  of  gold ; 

Firm,  genial  lips ; 

Caresses  fond — 

Moments  of  light  on  opaque  gems ; 

Safe  harbor  from  life's  cruel  smart. 

Within  the  treasure  room  of  man: 

Red,  cherished  lips ; 

Brown,  mystic  eyes; 

Dark,  wavy  hair ; 

A  loving  soul  lit  through  with  smiles — 

A  welcome  home  through  all  earth's  span. 
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SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1930 

We'll  sing  all  hail  to  Jesus'  name, 
And  praise  and  honor  give 

To  Him  who  bled  on  Calv'ry's  hill 
And  died  that  we  might  live. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR   NOVEMBER,   1930 
(Acts,  Chapter  1,  Verses  10  and  11) 

"And  while  they  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up,  be- 
hold, jtwo  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel ; 

"Which  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into 
heaven?  this  same  Jesus,  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven. 
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1930   DIME   FUND    DAY 

September  21,  1930,  the  third  Sunday, 
is  the  day  set  by  the  General  Board  for 
the  collection  of  the  Dime  Fund. 

From  the  office  of  the  General  Board 
Dime  Fund  envelopes  for  each  Sunday 
School  have  been  sent  either  directly  to 
the  superintendent  or  for  him  through 
the  Stake  Superintendent.  If  any  ward 
superintendent  has  not  received  a  supply, 
he  may  secure  one  from  the  Stake  Super- 
intendent. 

The  envelopes  should  be  distributed 
not  later  than  the  second  Sunday  in 
September— 1930 — the  14th,  so  every 
member  of  the  school  will  have  one. 
Some  appropriate  method  should  be  used 
by  teachers  to  impress  upon  the  members 
of  the  classes  to  return  the  envelopes 
the  following  Sunday  with  the  contribu- 
tion. 

The  matter  should  be  promptly  fol- 
lowed up  on  the  Third  Sunday  and  every 
Sunday  thereafter  until  the  collection  is 
completed.  Each  teacher  should  see  that 
credit  is  given  in  the  roll  book  to  every 
pupil  making  a  contribution  to  the  Fund. 
Teachers  should  promptly  transmit  to  the 
secretary  all  envelopes  containing  the 
collections  received  in  the  classes. 

The  secretarj'-  should  promptly  make 
up  a  report  of  the  day's  collection,  pre- 
serve a  copy  for  his  own  records  and 
deliver  the  report  and  the  money  at  once 
to  the  Stake  Superintendent  or  treasurer. 

When  promptness  and  accuracy  are  ob- 
served by  everyone  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  Fund,  its,  collection  can  be 
made  without  wasteful  delays  and  in  a 
highly  creditable  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

September  21,  1930— the  third  Sunday 
— is  the  day!  If  every  superintendent 
will  resolve  to  close  up  this  year's  Dime 
Fund  business  before  the  end  of  the 
month  and  will  plan  and  work  to  that 
end,  the  results  reported  to  the  General 
Board  should  be  a  tribute  to  the  mana- 
gerial efficiency .  of  the  great  army  of 
superintendents  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the 
Church. 

SUBJECTS   FOR   TWO-AND-ONE- 
HALF-MINUTE  TALKS 

The  subjects  suggested  for  the  month 
of  November  are  classified  below  by 
departments  from  which  the  speakers  may 
be  selected. 

Old   Testament 

"The  Power  of  Faith  as  Illustrated  by 
the  Life  of  David."     Note  the  classic  ex- 


ample of  David's  encounter  with  Goliath 
and  David's  memorable  words  recorded 
in  I  Samuel  17:45  and  46.  Note  also 
chapter  23:1-4;  30:7,  8. 

"The  Secret  of  Solomon's  Success." 
A  careful  study  of  Solomon's  life  will 
disclose  that  he  was  successful  so  long 
as  he  remained  faithful  to  Jehovah.  He 
began  his  career  wisely  when  of  all  the 
blessings  offered  by  the  Lord  he  chose 
wisdom.  See  I  Kings  4:29-34.  His  wis- 
dom was  manifest  in  the  justice  he  ren- 
dered in  the  fact  that  he  was  reverent 
and  understood  the  importance  of  right- 
eousness. His  success  turned  to  failure 
when  he  forgot  these  things  and  was  led 
away  to  idolatry  by  the  Heathen  women 
he   married. 

New  Testament 

"Paul  Before  Felix."  Note  the  points 
developed  in  the  "leafllet"  and  aim  to 
emphasize  the  nobility  of  Paul's  character 
in  contrast  to  the  wicked  ruler. 

"Paul  Before  Agrippa."  Note  the  points 
developed  in  the  "leaflet"  and  emphasize 
Paul's  nobility  of  character  in  contrast 
to  the  character  of  King  Agrippa. 

"Opportunity  in  Adversity."  The  lesson 
entitled  "Paul  goes  to  Rome"  emphasizes 
the  desirability  of  making  the  best  of 
adversity  and  trying  to  find  opportunities 
for  doing  good  when  adversity  comes. 
Point  out  how  Paul  turned  his  troubles 
into  advantages.  Emphasize  the  fact 
that  through  his  being  carried  to  Rome 
he  had  other  opportunities  for  doing  ef- 
fective missionary  work. 

Missionary 

"Faith."  Read  over  carefully  the  "leaf- 
let" on  this  subject  with  the  view  of  pre- 
senting in  as  convincing  a  form  as  pos- 
sible a  summarized  statement  of  the 
points  there  developed.  Show  briefly 
wherein  Faith  is  essential  to  obedience  to 
all  other  principles  of  the  Gospel  and  to 
conformity  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

"Repentance."  In  this  address  aim  to 
impress  ithe  thought  that  ^though  re- 
pentance is  a  serious,  severe  and  very 
exacting  process,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
glorious  principle  because  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  growth  and  improvement  in  hu- 
man life.  It  is  the  means  by  which  all 
hampering,  arresting,  stifling  and  stunting 
influences  are  rooted  up  and  destroyed 
and  the  means  by  which  the  virtues  and 
the  beautiful  factors  of  righteousness  are 
implanted  into  the  human  soul. 

"Baptism."  After  reviewing  our  author- 
ity for  holding  that  immersion  is  the 
proper   mode   of   baptism   emphasize   the 
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purpose  of  baptism  as  an  initiatory  ordi- 
nance making-  the  candidate  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Explain  also  its 
symbolism  in  its  relation  to  the  promise 
of  the  Resurrection. 

"The  Holy  Ghost."  The  points  de- 
veloped in  the  "leaflet"  might  be  summar- 
ized and  emphasized  with  appropriate 
illustrations.  Conclude  this  address  with 
an  appeal  to  all  listeners  to  so  live  that 
they  will  enjoy  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  the  attendant  blessings  coming  from 
it  as  a  comforter  and  as  a  source  of  light, 
truth  and  knowledge. 

WHAT  A  MOTHER  MEANS  TO   A 
SON 

It  is  not  often  that  a  boy  is  asked  to 
express  just  what  his  mother  means  to 
him.  Most  people  will  accuse  us  of  tak- 
ing our  mothers  for  granted  just  as  the 
flowers  do  the  sunshine.  I  am  not  going 
to  deny  that  to  boys  a  mother  does  mean 
warm  meals  and  good  things  to  eat  when 
we  return  home  hungry  from  school  or  a 
hike,  a  warm  home  and  a  soft  bed  when 
we  are  tired,  and  occasionally  a  reminder 
that  we  need  to  change  our  shirt  and 
wash  our  ears.  But  these  are  only  minor 
things  compared  with  what  she  really 
means  to  a  boy. 

There  are  hungers  that  come  to  a  boy 
which  cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  sand- 
wich or  a  piece  of  cake.  From  the  time 
of  his  earliest  recollections  he  has  gone 
to  his  mother  for  comfort  from  physical 
pain.  As  he  grows  older  he  continues  to 
come  to  her  when  deeper  wounds  of  spir- 
it and  soul  need  repair.  She  gradually 
becomes  his  ideal  of  goodness,  tenderness, 
sympathy  and  love,  and  all  the  beautiful 
things  in  life.  In  fact,  a  boy's  sentiment 
toward  hjs  mother  cannot  be  expressed 
in  words.     It  just  has  to  be  felt. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  little  boy  who  had 
lost  both  of  his  parents  by  death.  There 
were  no  relatives  to  care  for  him,  so  a 
place  had  been  found  for  him  witb  a 
family  in  the  country.  It  was  a  ride  of 
several  miles  to  the  strange  home,  and 
the  farmer  who  was  taking  him  there 
noticed  that  the  little  fellow  sitting  beside 
him  in  the  great  wagon  often  thrust  his 
hand  into  his  worn  blouse  as  if  to  make 
sure  of  some  treasure.  Finally,  the  man 
asked  what  it  was.  He  had  been  kind 
to  him  during  the  journey  so  the  child 
confided   his  secret. 

"It's  a  piece  of  mother's  dress.  When 
I  get  lonesome,  I  like  to  feel  it.  It  makes 
it  seem  as  if  she  wasn't  so  far  away." 

When  they  have  this  feeling  toward 
their  motlher,  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  not 
the  law  so  much  that  keeps  boys  straight 


as  it  is  the  silent  influence  of  a  sympa- 
thetic and  understanding  mother,  who 
unqonsciously  accompanies  her  boy 
everywhere  as  a  guardian  angel.  It  was 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  said,  "All  that  I 
am  or  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother."  But  every  boy  thinks  this  and 
feels  it  in  his  heart  and  that  thought  and 
feeling  guide  to  actions  that  make  him 
the  boy  his  mother  thinks  him  to  be. 
— Vern   Hales,   Ogden  Twelfth  Ward. 

"WHAT  A  MOTHER  MEANS  TO  A 
GIRL" 

Who  hears  the  word  mother,  without 
thinking  of  the  dearest  soul  on  earth.  I 
cannot  remember  being  without  her  con- 
stant companionship.  Some  time  it  is 
only  in  influence  or  spirit,  but  she  is  al- 
ways present. 

No  man  has  ever  achieved  anything 
great  or  praiseworthy  without  this  in- 
fluence of  Mother.  No  matter  how  low 
or  depraved  a  man  may  go  if  his  mother 
is  alive  she  is  near  and  his  dearest  friend, 
and  still  believes  in  him,  when  all  others 
forsake. 

Mother  makes  the  greatest  sacrifice, 
and  suffers  most.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pens she  is  most  concerned.  She  rejoices 
when  we  succeed,  and  lead  good  clean 
lives.  She  suffers  and  grieves  over  us 
when  we  fail,  or  break  God's  command- 
ments. She  robs  us  of  our  pride  some- 
what for  she  is  prouder  still,  when  we 
reach  our  highest  pedestal,  in  life's  honor 
and  esteem. 

A  Mother  means  everything  in  this 
world  to  a  girl.  The  companionship  is 
unbroken.  To  most  girls  she  is  like  a 
big  sister,  and  always  the  dearest  of 
friends.  She  guides  and  teaches  and 
builds  the  girl's  character.  She  builds  a 
moral  character  that  cannot  be  shaken. 
She  prepares  the  girl  for  womanhood  as 
well  as  motherhood;  and  what  a  daughter 
has  achieved  is  mainly  through  the  in- 
fluence of  her  mother.  She  is  always 
setting  examples  before  us.  We  cannot 
do  too  much  to  please  her,  by  honoring 
and  obeying  her  kind  sweet  advise,  al- 
ways remembering  that  mother  knows 
best.  For  God  gives  us  friends,  and  that 
means  much. 

But  far  above  all  others, 

The   greatest   of   his   gifts   to   earth, 

Was  when  he  thought  of  Mothers. 

—Ogden,  Twelfth  Ward. 

HONORABLE  MENTION 

The  following  named  Sunday  School 
members  are  entitled  to  honorable  men- 
tion for  two-and-a-half-minute  talks  de- 
livered    in     the     local     schools.       These 
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addresses  are  as  good  as  those  published 
but  we  haven't  room  for  them. 

Lucile  Anderson   (11),   Spokane   Branch, 
Washington. 

Bernice    Berry,    Grand   Junction    Branch, 

Colorado. 
W.  H.  Burton,  4th  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Madge  Christensen  (12),  Elsinore,  Utah. 
Reine  Gleave  (14),  Antimony,  Utah. 
Ermaleen  Hanibrich  (9),  (no  address). 


Afton  A.   Hillier   (10),   Hoytsville,  Utah. 
Larna   Hyatt,    (no  address). 
Wanda  Norton,  Livingston,  Calif. 
Lewis  Nypower  (10),  (no  address). 
Eugene  Olson  (13),  25th  Ward,  Pioneer 

Stake. 
Louie    Ray    Peck    (10),   McKinley   Ward 

S.  S.,  Grant  Stake. 
Prudence  Porritt  (13),  Myton,  Utah. 
Marion   Patton   (15),   Payson  4th  Ward, 

Utah. 


SEC 


ARIES 


A.  Homer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


A   CONTEST   FOR  SECRETARIES 

Stake  Secretary  Effie  Butterworth  of 
Grant  Stake  conducted  a  very  interesting 
contest  among  the  secretaries  in  Grant 
Stake.  The  contest  ran  from  November 
1,  1929  to  May  1,  1930. 

The  secretaries  were  scored  on  the  basis 
of  1000  points  in  four  major  activities  or 
features: 

(1)  Attendance  at  prayer  meeting,  Sun- 
day School  and  Union  Meeting,  (2) 
Minutes,  completeness,  accuracy,  neat- 
ness, up-to-date-ness,  preparedness,  (3) 
Monthly  Reports,  accuracy,  promptness, 
completeness,  (4)  Annual  Report,  ac- 
curacy,   promptness,     completeness. 

The  Wilford  Ward  scored  985  points. 
Seven  of  the  fourteen  schools  scored  over 
900  points.  The  stake  average  score  was 
840. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  believe  that  if 
we  want  to  see  high  class  secretarial  work 
being  done  we  should  observe  in  the 
schools  of  Grant  Stake. 

If  other  stake  secretaries  are  interested 
in  the  details  of  this  contest  and  would 
like  to  know  something  about  the  gains 
realized  from  it,  let  us  suggest  that  you 
write  to  Miss  Effie  Butterworth,  3859 
South  20th  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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MISS    ERMA    PERRY,    SECRETARY 

ROCKLAND    SUNDAY    SCHOOL, 

POCATELLO    STAKE 

Erma  is  fifteen  years  old  and  lias 
not  missed  a  Sunday  School  session 
for  seven  years. 


CHORISTERS  AW)  ORGANISTS 


Edward  P.  Kimball,  Chairman;  Tracy  Y.  Cannon,  Vice  Chairman;  P.  Melvin  Petersen 

and  George  H.  Durham 


Song  Study 

"Haste  to  the  Sunday  School"  D.  S. 
S.  Songs  No.  149.  Five  things  are  re- 
quired in  an  effective  rendition  of  this 
simple,    stirring   song: 

1.  Decisive  accent  of  first  beat  of 
measure  with  secondary  or  lighter  stress 
on  third  beat,  especially  in  such  places  as 
"and  in  shall  surely  find"  when  "surely" 
should  receive  extra  pressure. 

_  2.  Sing  lightly  the  words  sung  with 
eighth  notes,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  first  eighth  of  the  third  beat  of 
certain  measures.  (Decide  which  words, 
because  of  their  importance,  are  included 
in  this  exception.) 

3.  Sing  lightly,  and  slightly  shorten  the 
last  word  in  each  line  of  the  poetry.  In 
the  first  verse  the  words  to  be  sung  thus 
are  "school!,"  "stand,"  "band,"  "kind," 
and  "mind,"  the  word  "find"  in  last  line 
of  music  is  not  included  because  it  natur- 
ally connects  on  to  the  following  line. 

4.  The    words    "Come,    come,     come," 


are  each  to  receive  special  stress  with  the 
accent  increasing  as  the  word  is  repeated. 
They  are  also  to  be  separated  just  enough 
to  enhance  the  effect  of  accent  and  the 
last  "come"  is  to  be  held  just  a  fraction 
less  than  two  beats. 

5.  Sing  vigorously  the  first  six  meas- 
ures, then  soften  the  tone  without  loss 
of  tempo  and  sing  measures  seven  and 
eight  with  less  vigor.  Increase  the  tone 
a  little  in  measure  nine  and  make  a  lusty 
crescendo  in  the  last  measure  with  a 
little  slowing  down  of  the  tempo. 

The  organist  should  brighten  the  regis- 
tration for  this  song  by  a  generous  use 
of  4  ft.  stops  and  the  octave  couplers.  A 
strong  rhythmic  feeling  may  be  obtained 
by  holding  the  first  note  of  each  measure 
its  full  value,  then  making  a  slight  rest 
before  playing  the  following  eighth  note 
and  playing  the  eighth  notes  semi-stac- 
cato. Also  make  a  short  break  between  the 
notes  to  which  are  sung  the  words  "Come, 
come,  come." 


The  Urge 

By  Helen  Kimball  Orgill 

What  is  this  that  steals  our  sweet  contentment, 
That  bids  us  not  to  rest  on  laurels  won  ? 
It  is  an  urge  that  gently,  yet  austerely, 
Points  out  the  way  to  greater  things  not  done. 

It  tells  of  hidden  potencies  and  powers 

For  us  to  claim  with  confidence  serene. 

With  curtain  drawn,  it  keeps  from  view  grim  failure ; 

In  rainbow  hues  it  paints  the  distant  scene. 

On,  on  we  go,  nor  mind  the  thorns  and  briers 
That  line  the  narrow,  stony  mountain  path  ; 
For  joyfully  we  glory  in  the  climbing, 
Undaunted  by  the  storm  king's  deepening  wrath. 


[Note.  In  error  the  line  of  type  containing  the  name  of  Weston  N.  Nordgren 
was  transferred  from  his  poem,  "Respect  Your  Flag,"  published  in  the  June 
Instructor  to  "The  Urge,"  written  by  Helen  Kimball  Orgill,  and  printed  in  the  same 
issue.  In  justice  to  Sister  Orgill  we  are  reprinting  the  poem,  with  correct  authorship 
and   a   slight   change   in   one   of  the   lines. — Associate   Editor]. 
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LESSONS   FOR   NOVEMBER,    1930 

First  Sunday,  November  2,  1930 

(Note:  In  The  Instructor  for  August, 
the  lesson  for  October  26th  is  numbered 
38.  This  is  in  error.  The  lesson  should 
have  been  entitled  "Review."  No.  38  is  for 
November  2nd.) 


Lesson  36.      Self-Pify,  Jealousy  and 
Envy. 

The  Gospel  Applied  to 


General  Theme: 
Daily  Life. 


Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  38. 
References:     I  John  3:12;  James  3:16, 
I  Cor.  13:  entire  chapter. 

Objectives:      To    show   the   destructive 
nature    of  .self-pity,    envy,    and    jealousy: 

1.  On  the  individual  who  harbors  them. 

2.  On  any  society  in  which  they  exist. 
Suggested   Groupings: 

I.  Definition  of  self-pity, 

a.  "Self-Pity  is  based  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  world  or  Nature 
or  the  Great  Intelligence  back  of 
them  has  dealt  with  us  cruelly  and 
unjustly.  Out  of  this  assumption 
grows  very  naturally,  too,  the  con- 
viction that  we  are  aggrieved  and 
injured  parties.  Ofttimes  our 
grievance  or  assumed  grievance 
resolves  itself  into  a  definite  con- 
viction that  we  justly  and  rightly 
deserve  vastly  more  than  we  now 
possess  or  have  even  received 
from  God,  or  Nature  or  our  fellow 
man."— The  Great  Psychological 
Crime,  John  E.  Richardson.  Page 
59,    1928   edition. 

b.  Self-Pity  develops  a  "mental  or 
psychological  acidity  which  has 
the  effect  to  sour  everything  sweet 
within  us,  and  curdle  the  'milk  of 
human  kindness'  outside  of  us  and 
within  the  radius  of  our  influence." 

c.  Self-Pity  prevents  the  individual 
from  putting  forth  the  necessary 
self-effort  to  achieve  his  desires. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  develop  in  the 
individual  a  bitterness  toward 
society  and  toward  all  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  hold  society  to- 
gether. Much  unnecessary  agita- 
tion_  fa   due  to   self-pity. 

d.  Individuals  caught  in  the  grip  of 


Self-Pity  are  poisonous  to  society. 
"Like  a  pestilence  they  carry 
misery  and  sorrow  and  the  shadow 
of  death  wherever  their  influence 
radiates.  They  poison  every  at- 
mosphere into  which  they  come. 
The  amount  of  misery  and  un- 
happiness  which  just  one  such 
individual  is  able  to  generate  and 
diffuse  in  a  given  time  is  truly 
wonderful  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  joy  and  life  and  happi- 
ness are  as  truly  contagious  as 
misery,  there  are  enough  men  and. 
women  of  the  type  referred  to  in 
society  to  make  of  this  a  sorry 
old  world."  Much  self-pity  in  the 
world  is_  due  to  a  greed  for  ma- 
terial things  which  we  see  others 
enjoying. 

Disappointed  ambitions  and 
craving  to  excel  are  also  responsi- 
ble for  much  of  it. 

II.  Cure  for  Self-Pity. 

a.  Be  willing  to  face  the  universe 
honestly  and  pay  for  what  you 
receive. 

b.  It  is  a  glorious  moment  when  one 
comes  to  accept  the  Law  of  Com- 
pensation  as  the   Law  of  Justice. 

c.  To  be  willing  to  pay  for  what  you 
get  and  want  only  that  which  you 
earn  is  to  do  away  with  Self-Pity. 

d.  Acceptance  of  the  Law  of  Self- 
Effort  as  the  principle  of  Progress 
sounds  the  death-knell  of  Self- 
Pity. 

III.  Closely  associated  with  Self-Pity  is 
Envy. 

1.  Envy^  is  >  one  of  the  destructive 
combinations  of  fear  and  anger. 
It  is  a  form  of  anger  toward  some- 
one possessing  something  desired 
by  one's  self  and  a  feeling  of  fear 
that  the  something  will  not  be  ob- 
tained. Both  this  fear  and  anger 
grows  out  of  selfishness  which 
gradually  crowds  out  the  finer  al- 
truistic sentiments  of  one's  nature. 
It  weakens  one's  ability  to  accept 
the  just  dues  of  life,  and  has  a 
tendency  to  postpone  necessary 
effort. 

IV.  Jealousy  is  another  combination  of 
fear  and  anger  which  freezes  up  the 
life  processes  and  consumes  the  vital 
energies  needed  for  a  wholesome 
life.     "Jealousy  is  made  up  of  Fear 
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that  another  may  obtain  possession 
of  that  which  we  regard  as  our  own 
and  Anger  against  him  because  of  his 
desire  or  attempt  to  accomplish  that 
end." 

Jealousy,  too,  has  its  psychological 
foundation  in  selfishness.  ,The 
Golden  Rule  and  Self-Control  are  the 
only  remedies. 

Second  Sunday,  November  9,  1930 

Lesson  39.     Gossip  and  Destructive 
Criticism. 

General  Theme:    The  Gospel  Applied  to 
Daily  Life. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lesson,  No.  39. 

References:  Lev.  19:6;  Prov.  18:8; 
20:19;  26:20,  22;  Eph.  5:4. 

Objectives:  To  show  the  evil  effects  of 
gossip:  first,  evil  effects  on  the  person 
talked  about;  second,  evil  effects  on  the 
person  guilty  of  the  gossip;  third,  evil 
effects  on   society  in  general. 

Suggestive  Groupings: 
I.  The  meaning  of  gossip  and  destruc- 
tive criticism. 

a.  Gossip  is  a  tendency  to  make 
other  individuals  the  object  of 
destructive  or  unthoughtful  criti- 
cism. 

b.  Gossip  tends  to  judge  other  in- 
dividuals without  either  the.  right 
or  the  information  to  make  a 
judgement. 

c.  Gossip  is  a  social  poison  wholly 
destructive   in  its  nature. 

d.  Gossip  has  little  or  no  interest 
in  verifying  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
a    destructive    criticism. 

e.  Gossip  delights  in  tearing  down. 

f.  Gossip  moves  out  of  curiosity 
rather  than  out  of  real  interest. 

g.  Gossip  is  the  chief  method  of  the 
scandal  monger. 

h.  Gossip    represents    the    diseased 
workings  of  a  selfish  mind. 
II.  Gossip  is  always  destructive  to  the 
reputation    of    the    individual    talked 
about. 

a.  An  individual's  power  and  abil- 
ity to  serve  depends  upon  his  own 
efforts,  but  his  opportunity  to 
serve  is  greatly  conditioned  bj' 
his  reputation  or  what  people 
think  of  him. 

b.  To  the  extent  that  we  weaken  the 
faith  of  one  single  individual  in 
the  abiilty  or  worthiness  of  any 
man  to  serve,  to  that  extent  we 
weaken  his  actual  opportunity  to 
serve. 

c.  The  working  confidence  of  a 
group  in  the  ability  of  a  certain 


officer,  colleague,  or  neighbor 
may  be  destroyed  by  one  hour  of 
idle  gossip. 

d.  The  gossiper  always  has  a-  ten- 
dency to  magnify  and  enlarge. 
Thus  innocent  people  become  the 
victims  of  wicked  and  destroying 
slander — slander  that  has  grown 
out  of  some  careless  remark. 

e.  Ask  the  class  to  give  examples 
of  how  innocent  people  may  be- 
come the  victims   of  slander. 

III.  Gossip  is  destructive  to  the  individ- 
ual who  engages  in  it. 

a.  The  individual  develops  the  habit 
of  picking  out  flaws  rather  than 
virtues. 

b.  It  develops  in  the  individual  curi- 
osity rather  than  genuine  interest. 
Curiosity  desires  information  re- 
gardless of  the  use  made  of  it, 
while  interest  desires  information 
with  the  motive  of  helping. 

c.  The  individual  who  persistently 
engages  in  gossip  becomes  in- 
sensitive to  the  injury  inflicted  on 
others. 

d.  Gossip  is  one  of  the  expressions 
of  the  selfish  impulse.  If  it  is 
persisted  in,  selfishness  grows  un- 
til it  fastens  itself  upon  the  in- 
dividual. 

IV.  The    psychological    foundation    for 
gossip. 

a.  Gossip  rests  upon  selfishness  and 
a  lack  of  sympathetic  understand- 
ing. Gossip  rarely  ever  has  a  mo- 
tive which  represents  a  desire  to 
be  kind  to  the  individual  talked 
about. 

b.  Gossip  is  based  upon  a  careless 
indifference  to  the  well  being  of 
others. 

c.  Ignorance  of  the  effects  of  idle 
words  is  responsible  for  much 
gossip. 

V.  How  to  cure  one's  self  of  gossip. 

a.  Test  every  impulse  to  gossip  by 
the  following  question:  Is  my 
story  intended  as  a  kindness  to 
the  individual  talked  about? 

b.  When  you  hear  gossip,  ask: 
Would  I  like  to  have  the  same 
thing  said  of  me? 

c.  Before  talking  about  a  person, 
make  sure  you  know  all  the  facts. 

d.  If  the  information  is  necessary  to 
the  good  of  society,  it  must  be 
told  to  responsible  people  It  is 
then  no  longer  gossip  but  'egitl- 
mate  information. 

VI.  Discuss    difference    between    gossip 
and  the  following: 
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a.  Making  judgment  where  it  is 
one's  responsibility  to  judge. 

b.  Forming  opinion  of  people. 

c.  Genuine  interest  in  others, 
What  did  Jesus  mea*i  when  he  said: 
"judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged?" 

VII.  Evil  effects  of  gossip  to  society  in 
general, 
a.  Jhe  power  for  good  in  any  so- 
ciety depends  on  the  support  the 
individuals   give   to   one   another. 

b.  There  is  more  power  for  good 
destroyed  by  gossip  than  by  any 
other  social  poison.  It  creates 
distrust,  suspicion  and  lack  of 
faith. 

c.  Ask  class  to  give  examples  of  the 
evil  effect  of  gossip  in  society. 

Third  Sunday,  November  16,  1930. 
iLiesson  40:  Vanity. 

General  Theme:  The  Gospel  Applied  to 
Daily  Life. 

References: 

The  material  for  the  discussion  is  taken 
largely  from  Chapter  XI  of  the  book  en- 
titled "The  Great  Psychological  Crime," 
by  J.  E.  Richardson,  1928  edition. 

Objectives: 

To  show  th^  destructive  influence  of 
vanity  to  the  individual  and  to  society. 

To  observe  how  vanity  expresses  itself 
in   everyday   life. 

Suggested   Groupings: 

I.   Definition     and     general     types     of 
vanity. 

a.  Vanity  of  person.  "Personal  van- 
ity is  self-admiration  of  personal 
appearance.  It  is  undue  admira- 
tion of  one's  own  form,  figure, 
face,  dress,  decoration,  ornamen- 
tation, personal  possessions  and 
material  belongings.  It  stimu- 
lates in  us  the  craving  desire  for 
the  admiration,  the  homage  and 
the  applause  of  others  as  to  out 
personal  appearance. 

b.  Vanity  of  intelligence.  "Intellec- 
tual vanity  is  unjustifiable  ad- 
miration of  one's  own  intelligence 
or  intellectual  ^attainments.  It 
impels  us  to  seek  the  admiration 
and  the  applause  of  others  as  to 
our  intellectual  brilliancy,  wit, 
humor,  knowledge,  judgment, 
and  intellectual  superiority  over 
others." 

1 1.     Forms    in    which    Vanity    expresses 
itself: 

Self-consciousness. 

Self-conceit. 

Self-praise. 


Self-gratulation. 

Self-glorification. 

Self-love. 

Self-assurance. 

Self-complacency. 

Self-approbation. 

Self-admiration. 

Self-applause. 

Egotism. 

These  various  forms  are  all  recog- 
nizable. As  a  rule  we  have  no  trou- 
ble seeing  them  in  others  but  always 
have  difficulty  of  detecting  them  in 
ourselves.  It  is  with  our  vanity  we 
should  ,be  concerned.  It  is  always 
our  own  vanity  which  does  us  the 
harm  and  not  the  vanity  of  others. 
III.  How  personal  vanity  expresses  itself 
outwardly: 

Haughtiness. 
Disdain. 
Flippancy. 
Imperiousness. 
Superciliousness. 
Impertinence. 
Pretentiousness. 
Frivolity. 
Personal    vanity   is    perhaps    more 
common  among  women  than  among 
men.    It  manifests  itself  in  their  love 
for  dress,  jewelry,  decoration,  and  in 
the  art  of  self-adornment.     The  vain 
woman  betrays  her  weakness  through 
self-consciousness,    haughtiness,    im- 
periousness,   disdain    and    flippancy. 
She  is  seldom,  if  ever,  conscious  of 
the    opinions    of    others    concerning 
her.     If  her  case  is  well  developed, 
she  becomes  offensive  and  a  bore  to 
others.        Under   extreme   cases   she 
develops    a    selfishness    that    drives 
out  her  power  to  make  herself  pleas- 
ing to  others. 
IV.  Outward    expressions    of    intelle  ,tuai 
vanity: 
Boastfulness,  Arrogance,  Arbitrari- 
ness,   Egotism,   Audacity,    Dogma- 
tism. 

intelectual  vanity  is  far  more  co-i- 
mon  to  men  than  to  women.     It  is 
these  vanities  of  intelligence,  whicii 
become  the  most  destructful  forces 
of  society  and  do  more  to  prevent 
the  honest  search  for  truth  and  the 
willingness   to    cooperate    for   good, 
than  any  other  set  of  enemies  to  the 
good  life. 
It  is  largely  because   of  these  in- 
tellectual vanities  that  the  unworthy 
ambitions    of    men    have    been    able 
to  play  such  havoc  with  movements 
for  truth  and  righteousness. 

The   arbitrary  man   is   a   veritable 
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nuisance  in  any  attempt  to  find  the 
truth.  He  talks  much  with  little 
learning.  He  depends  upon  his  ar- 
bitrary assertions  to  convince.  When 
he  comes  in  contact  with  one  of  his 
own  kind  it  is  merely  a  battle  of  un- 
supported assertions. 
V.  Ask  students  to  make  a  list  of  the 
results  of  these  forms  of  vanity. 
VI.  Vanity  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
self-respect. 

Fourth  Sunday,   November  23,   1930. 

Lesson  41 :  Ambition  for  Power,  Position, 
Leadership,  and  Prestige. 

General  Theme:  The  Gospel  Applied 
to  Daily  Life. 

References:  Isa.  5.8;  Matt.  16:26;  Matt. 
4:8-10. 

Objective:  To  show  the  destructive  ef- 
fects to  the  individual  and  to  society  of 
ambition  for  power,  position,  leadership 
and  prestige. 

Suggestive  Groupings: 
I.  What  is  meant  by  ambition  as  used 
in  this  lesson? 

a.  The  word  ambition  is  used  to  rep- 
resent    a     number     of     different 
meanings.     As  used  in   this   les- 
son, it  represents     a     desire     for 
knowledge,    power,    things,    posi- 
tion, or  prestige  regardless  of  the 
effects  the  possession  of  any  of 
those  things  would     have     upon 
others, 
b.  Ambition  as  used  in  this  lesson 
represents  a  selfish  desire. 
II.  The    effects    of    a    selfish    desire   for 
power  upon  the  history  of  the  world: 

a.  Examples  of  this  can  be  found  in 
Alexander  the  Great,  Napoleon, 
several  of  the  Emperors  of  Rome, 
and  many  others. 

This  desire  for  power  over  peo- 
ples was  so  extreme  and  selfish 
in  the  cases  mentioned  that  it  be- 
came blind  to  its  own  best  inter- 
csts* 

b.  Many  of  the  evils  in  the  political 
life  of  every  people  are  due  to 
the  selfish  ambition  for  power  on 
the  part  of  otherwise  able  men. 

Most  men  have  not  learned  the 
lesson  that  to  lose  one's  life  in 
service  is  to  find  it— that  the 
greatest  among  us  is  the  greatest 
servant.  Instead,  they  are  driven 
forward  by  the  impulse  to  rule. 
They  are  blind  to  the  suspicion, 
mistrust  and  enmity  they  are  cre- 
ating in  the  hearts  of  their  asso- 
ciates. This  mistrust  grows  to 
hatred,  and  finally  their  lives  are 
a  miserable  failure. 


III.  The  effect  of  a  selfish  desire  for 
leadership  upon  great  religious  move- 
ments. 

a.  The  history  of  the  disintegration 
of  great  religious  movements  is 
the  history  of  the  work  of  am- 
bitious men  striving  for  leader- 
ship. 

b.  A  great  soul  will  come  to  the 
world  with  a  message  of  Life  and 
Light.  There  will  gather  about 
him  a  group  of  earnest  seekers 
after  the  truth.  The  movement 
becomes  powerful  and  dynamic 
because  of  its  inherent  strength. 
The  movement  becomes  popular 
and  then  men  of  small  minds 
seek  the  leadership.  There  is  a 
division  in  the  following  and  the 
movement  is  a  house  divided 
against  itself.  The  two  hundred 
creeds  of  Christianitv  represent, 
in  the  main,  the  work  of  ambi- 
tious leaders. 

In  securing  this  leadership  all 
sorts  of  adjustments  are  made 
until  the  original  message  can 
scarcely  be  recognized. 

Even  among  the  apostles  of  the 
Great  Master  of  Galilee,  we  find 
this  desire  for  leadership.  It  was 
when  the  mothers  of  James  and 
John  ask  that  one  might  sit  on 
his  right  and  the  other  on  his  left 
that  the  Master  took  occasion  to 
teach  that  great  truth.  "He  that 
is  greatest  among  you  is  the 
servant  of  all."  This  truth  should 
be  heard  and  reheard  among  all 
men  until  the  evils  of  the  ambi- 
tions for  leadership  are  destroy- 
ed. No  other  one  thing  so  surely 
and  gradually  destroys  the  spir- 
itual nature  of  a  great  movement 
as  this  selfish  desire  for  leader- 
ship. 

The  history  of  the  past  is  full 
of   wrecks    which    have    gone    to 
pieces  on  this  rock. 
IV.  The  craze  for  notoriety  and  prestige 
is    another    sure    sign    of    the    small 
mind  and  undeveloped  soul.     All  of 
this    selfishness    is    a    poison    which 
gradually  destroys  the  finer  spiritual 
nature  of  the  individual. 
V.  Ask  class  to  cite   cases   to  illustrate 
the  propositions  made  in  this  lesson. 
VI.  Discuss    phases    of    our     Latter-day 
Saint  life  where  these  weaknesses  are 
most  apt  to  be  in  evidence  and  de- 
structive. 

Fifth  Sunday,  November  30,  1930 
Open  Sunday 
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LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,   1930 

First  Sunday,  November  2,  1930. 

Lesson  39.     Repentance. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  39. 
References:  Dr.  Talmage's  "Articles  of 
Faith,"  pp.  107-114.  Dr.  Widtsoe's  "Joseph 
Smith  as  a  Scientist,"  chapter  10.  Roberts' 
"The  Gospel,"  pp.  146-164.  See  "Repent- 
ance," in  Index  to  Book  of  Mormon,  Doc- 
trine &  Covenants  and  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  also  in  Concordance  to  Bible. 

Objective:  To  show  as  far  as  possible 
the  importance  of  this  saving  principle  and 
its  far  reaching  power. 
Suggested  Outlines: 
I.  Consider    the    meaning    of    real    re- 
pentance. 
II.  Why   should  the  missionary  view  a 
call  to  fill  a  mission  as  a  privilege 
granted   rather   than   as   a   duty   im- 
posed? 

III.  Discuss  the  spirit  the  missionary 
should  have  while  preaching  repent- 
ance. 

IV.  Consider  the  importance  of  repent- 
ing today  instead  of  procrastinating. 

V.  Compare  the  mental  suffering  which 
repentance  brings  with  the  punish- 
ment which  is  promised  the  unre- 
pentant sinner. 

Lesson   Enrichment: 

"To  repent  is  first  to  turn  from  old  prac- 
tices. Thus,  he  who  violates  any  of  God's 
laws  renders  himself  liable  to  certain  pun- 
ishment, but,  if  he  repents,  and  sins  no 
more,  the  punishments  are  averted.  Natur- 
ally such  a  change  of  heart  and  action 
can  come  only  after  faith  has  been  estab- 
lished. No  man  will  change  a  habit  with- 
out satisfactory  reason.  In  fact,  all  the 
actions  of  men  should  be  guided  by  rea- 
son. Repentance,  then,  is  a  kind  of 
obedience  or  active  faith;  and  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  of  faith  possessed 
by  the  individual.  Certainly,  the  repent- 
ance of  no  man  can  transcend  his  faith, 
which  includes  his  knowledge. 

"To  repent  is  more  than  to  turn  from 
incorrect  practices.  It  implies  also  the 
adoption  of  new  habits.  The  man  who 
has  turned  from  his  sins,  may  learn  of  a 
law,  which  he  has  never  violated,  yet 
which,  if  obeyed,  means  progress  for  him. 
If  he  does  not  follow  such  a  law,  but  re- 
mains neutral  in  its  presence,  he  certainly 


is  a  sinner.  To  repent  from  such  sin,  is  to 
obey  each  higher  law  as  it  appears.  In  the 
spiritual  life,  it  is  impossible  for  the  per- 
son who  desires  the  greatest  joy  to  remain 
passive  in  the  presence  of  new  principles. 
He  must  embrace  them;  live  them;  make 
them  his  own."  "Joseph  Smith  as  a  Scien- 
tist," by  Dr.  Widtsoe,  pp.  72,  73. 

Second  Sunday,  November  9,  1930. 
iLesson  40.      Baptism. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  40. 

References:  Dr.  Talmage's  "Articles  of 
Faith,"  pp.  120-142.  Dr.  Widtsoe's  "Joseph 
Smith  as  a  Scientist,"  chapter  11.  Roberts' 
''The  Gospel,"  pp.  175-207.  See  "Baptism" 
in  Index  to  Book  of  Mormon  and  Doc.  & 
Cov.,  and  in  the  Bible  Concordance. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  emphasized  by  all  the  scrip- 
tures which  have  ever  come  to  us. 

Suggested  Outline: 
I.  Discuss  the  purpose  of  baptism. 
'II.  Consider    the    question    as   to    when 
baptism  was  first  instituted. 

III.  Consider  the  plainness  with  which 
the  prophets  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
taught  the  necessity  of  baptism. 

IV.  Consider  the  unity  of  our  four  books 
of  scripture,  the  standard  works  of 
the  Church,  on  this  subject. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"Here  it  may  be  a  proper  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  seek  to 
make  nice  distinctions  between  the  baptism 
of  John  and  what  they  call  Christian  bap- 
tism; that  is,  baptism  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  after  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Messiah,  by  which  members  were  admit- 
ted into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  The  con- 
troversy on  this  subject  became  particular- 
ly sharp  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Zwingle 
and  Calvin,  on  the  one  hand,  maintained 
that  the  two  baptisms  were  identical,  and 
for  the  same  purpose,  only  that  John  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  future  Messiah, 
while  the  apostle  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Messiah  already  come;  on  the  other 
hand,  Luther,  Melancthon  and  the  Cath- 
olics maintained  there  was  an  essential 
difference.  The  latter  adopted  the  views 
of  Tertullian,  who  lived  about  the  close 
of  the  second  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the   third.     To  the   baptism   of  John, 
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Tertullian  ascribed  the  negative  character 
of  repentance,  and  to  Christian  baptism 
the  positive  impartation  of  a  new  life.  This 
distinction,  it  is  maintained,  arises  from 
the  words  of  John  himself,  viz:  'I  indeed 
baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance; 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier 
than  I,  *  *  *  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.'  But  this  rea- 
son for  any  such  distinction  as  that  sought 
to  be  made  is  worthless  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  while  Jesus  did  baptize  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  ad  commissioned  others 
to  do  so,  still  the  baptism  did  not  supplant 
water  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.  It 
was  simply  an  additional  principle  and 
ordinance  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  John; 
and  Jesus  continued  to  authorize  water 
baptism  before  his  crucifixion,  and  com- 
missioned his  apostles  to  continue  it  after 
he  departed  from  them."  Roberts'  "The 
Gospel,"  pp.  187,  188. 

Third  Sunday,  November  16,  1930. 

Lesson  41.     Baptism. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  41. 
References:  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Manual, 
1901-1902,  pp.  103-118.  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  1,  Chapter  5.  See  "Baptisms" 
in  Index  to  Book  of  Mormon  and  Doc.  & 
Cov.  and  in  Bible  Concordance. 

Objective:  To  direct  the  missionary's 
attention  to*  the  scriptural  and  other  rea- 
sons for  teaching  the  importance  of  bap- 
tism, and  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  performed. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Consider  the  question:  Who  are  en- 
titled to  baptism?  - 
II.  Discuss  the  consistency  of  our  belief 
that    a    child    is    accountable    when 
eight  years  of  age. 

III.  Discuss  the  mode  of  baptism. 

IV.  Discuss  our  belief  in  baptism  for  the 
dead. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"Students  of  science,  who  agree  that 
faith  and  repentance  have  a  place  in  sci- 
ence, frequently  assert  that  the  equivalent 
of  baptism  is  not  found  in  external  nature. 
This  claim  may  be  proved  false  by  exam- 
ining the  nature  of  law. 

"The  chemist  must  frequently  produce 
the  gas  hydrogen.  To  do  it,  an  acid  must 
be  poured  upon  fragments  of  certain  met- 
als. In  thus  producing  the  gas,  the  chem- 
ist obeys  law.  The  astronomer  who 
studies  the  stars  discovers  that  by  using  a 
piece  of  glass  properly  ground,  his  powers 
of  vision  appear  to  be  strengthened.  He 
therefore  prepares  such  lenses  for  his  tele- 
scopes, and  thus  obeys  law.    The  surgeon 


uses  antiseptics  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds  because  he  has  learned  that  such 
application  will  destroy  germ  life,  and 
thus  the  surgeon  obeys  law.  The  electri- 
cian has  found  that  by  winding  a  wire  in 
a  certain  manner  around  iron  and  rotating 
it  near  a  magnet,  electric  currents  are  set 
up.  He  builds  dynamos  according  to  such 
principles  and  thus  shows  his  obedience 
to  law. 

"It  must  be  noted  that  the  scientist  does 
not  know  just  why  acid  added  to  metal 
produces  hydrogen,  or  why  a  certain 
curved  lens  brings  the  stars  nearer;  or 
why  certain  chemicals  destroy  low  forms 
of  life,  or  why  wire  wound  in  a  certain 
way  when  rotated  in  the  magnetic  field 
will  produce  electricity.  Nature  requires, 
without  volunteering  an  explanation,  that 
to  produce  hydrogen,  see  the  stars,  destroy 
germs  and  produce  the  electric  current, 
certain  invariable  laws  must  be  obeyed. 

"Baptism  is  essentially  of  the  same  na- 
ture. To  enter  the  kingdom  of  God  a  per- 
son must  be  baptized.  Just  why  baptism 
should  be  the  ordinance  that  opens  the  door 
may  not  be  fully  known.  It  undoubtedly 
has  high  symbolic  value;  but  the  symbol- 
ism might  be  expressed  in  many  other 
ways.  All  that  man  can  do  is  to  obey. 
"Joseph  Smith  as  a  Scientist,"  by  Dr. 
Widtsoe,  pp.  75,  76. 

Fourth  Sunday,  November  23,  1930. 
Lesson   42.   The   Holy    Ghost. 

Text:   Sunday  School  Lesson   No.  42 

Reference:  Roberts'  Gospel,  pn.  215- 
245.  Widtsoe's  "Joseph  Smith  as  a  Scien- 
tist," Chapter  12.  Talmage's  "Articles  of 
Faith,"  pp.  156-166.  See  "Holy  Ghost"  m 
Index  to  Book  of  Mormon  and  in  the  Doc- 
trine &  Covenants.  .    . 

Objective:  To  give  to  the  missionary 
an  understanding  of  what  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  and  its  definite  mission  among  mankind. 

Suggested   Outline: 

I.  Discuss  the  condition  upon  which  the 

Holy  Ghost  is  received. 
II.  Consider  the  personality  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

III.  Discuss  its  particular  mission. 

IV.  Consider  the  tangible  evidence  of  the 
actual  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
among  this  people. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"If  the  equivalents  of  faith,  repentance 
and  baptism  are  irrevocable  laws  for  the 
individual  who  studies  science,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  is  there  also,  a  scientific  equiv- 
alent for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Even 
a  superficial  view  of  the  matter  will  reveal 
such  an  equivalent.  To  use  again  the  il- 
lustration employed  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, if  the  chemist  has  obeyed  natural  law 
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in  producing  hydrogen,  that  is,  has  been 
baptized  into  the  kingdom  of  hydrogen,  he 
may  by  the  proper  use  and  study  of  the 
gas  obtained,  add  much  to  his  knowledge. 
He  may  learn  that  it  is  extremely  light; 
that  it  forms  an  explosive  mixture  with 
air;  that  it  will  destroy  many  vegetable 
colors  and  will  burn  with  an  almost  in- 
visible flame.  Thus,  the  possession  of  the 
gas  enlarges  the  knowledge  and  develops 
the  intelligence  of  the  scientist.  Is  not 
this  another  form  of  the  gift  of  the  Holv 
Ghost? 

"The  man  who  is  baptized  into  the  king- 
dom of  heavenly  bodies  by  grinding  the 
lenses  right,  is  enabled  to  learn  many  new 
facts  concerning  the  nature  and  motions 
of  celestial  bodies,  and  thus  receives  intel- 
ligence. He  who  obediently  winds  the 
wire  correctly  around  the  iron  core,  may 
generate  a  current  of  electricity  with 
which  mighty  works  may  be  accomplish- 
ed. Do  not  these  men,  as  their  intelli- 
gences are  expanded,  receive  a  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  reward  for  their 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  nature? 

"It  would  be  possible  to  carry  the  com- 
parisons into  every  scientific  action  with- 
out strengthening  the  argument.  In  sci- 
ence, if  a  person  has  faith,  is  repentant 
and  is  baptized,  that  is  obeys,  he  will  re- 
ceive added  intelligence,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  taught  in  theology.  The  four  funda- 
mental laws  for  the  guidance  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  identical  in  'Mormon'  theology, 
and  in  modern  science."  Dr.  Widtsoe's 
"Joseph  Smith  as  a  Scientist,"  pp.  80,  81. 

Fifth  Sunday,  November  30,  1930. 

Lesson  43.   The  IHoly   Ghost. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  43 
References:  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Manual  for 
1901-1902,  pp.  120-128.  See  "Holy 
Ghost,"  in  Index  to  Book  of  Mormon  and 
in  the  Doctrine  &  Covenants.  Talmage's 
"Articles  of  Faith,"  pp.  156-166.  Widtsoe's 
"Joseph  Smith  as  a  Scientist,"  Chapter  12. 
Roberts'  "The  Gospel,"  pp.  215-245. 


Objective:  To  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  missionary  the  importance  of  being 
"born  again,"  and  to  show  how  this  re- 
birth is  brought  about,  together  with  its 
results. 

Suggested  Outline: 

I.  Consider   the    question:    Who  is    en- 
titled to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost? 
II.  Discuss    the    method    by    which    the 
Holy    Ghost   is   conferred   upon   the 
converted  and  baptized  person. 

III.  Consider  the  statement  in  the   Doc- 
trine  &   Covenants   that     the     Holy 

Ghost  may   not  remain  with   those 
who  receive  it. 

IV.  Consider  the  gifts  which  result  from 

the  possession  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

"The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  the  crown- 
ing act  of  admission  into  the  Church— the 
last  of  the  four  great  introductory  princi- 
Pjes  °*  the  Gospel.  Hence  the  necessity 
that  this  and  the  prelminary  steps  shall 
be  well  taken.  It  appears  self-evident  that 
iaith  must  precede  this  baptism.  Faith 
necessarily  includes  a  belief  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  his  power  and  blessings.  And 
before  one  can  receive  and  enjoy  the 
Spirit,  he  must  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
his  gifts  and  blessings,  and  develop  a 
faith  m  him.  Besides,  no  one  would  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  he  had  not  previ- 
ously obtained  a  strong  faith  and  desire 
in  this  direction.  This  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  preparation  of  the  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  may  be 
said  that  faith  opens  up  the  mind  to  the 
higher  spiritual  manifestations,  and  in  this 
way  prepares  the  individual  for  the  quick- 
ening influences  of  the  spirit.  For  with- 
out faith  man  would  not  be  susceptible  to 
the  evidences  of  the  spiritual  world. 
Hence  the  law  may  be  deduced,  that  one 
cannot  receive  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
without  the  previous  exercise  of  faith.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  the  order  is  so  set 
down  in  the  revelations."  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A 
Manual  for  1901-1902,  p.  120. 


<(T  )> 

June 

[A  tribute  to  the  late  Junius  F.  Wells  by  Lula  Greene  Richards] 

A  friend  of  mankind,  proved  by  good  works  combined^— 

He  sleeps  as  his  fathers  have  slept. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  great  Divide, 

Where  "June"  so  suddenly  stepped, 

His  record  will  shine  with  new  light  divine 

In  books  by  the  Angels  kept. 
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LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER 

Ages  15,  16  and  17 
First    Sunday,    November   2,    1930 

Open  Sunday.  Time  may  be  occupied 
in  catching  up  with  lessons  omitted  on 
account  of  conference  or  other  causes. 

Second  Sunday,  November  9,  1930 

Lesson  38.     Paul  Before  Felix 

Texts:  Acts  24;  Sunday  School  Lessons 
No.  38. 

Objective:  To  show  how  cowardice  and 
procrastination  are  sins  that  may  lead  to 
the  most  serious  consequences,  both  to 
those  who  are  guilty  of  them  and  to 
others. 

Supplementary  Material:  "Ancient 
Apostles,"  McKay;  Lesson  36;  "The 
Early  Days  of  Christianity,"  Grant,  Chap- 
ter 22;  Dummelow's  Commentary;  Any 
life  of  Paul. 

Suggestive    Outline: 

T.  The  Trial  at  Caesarea. 

a.  Charges  against  Paul. 

b.  Speech  of  Tertullus. 

c.  Paul's   defense. 

d.  Felix's  decision. 

II.  Paul  Preaches  to  Felix  and  Drusilla. 

a.  Purpose. 

b.  Character  of  Felix, 

c.  Character   of   Drusilla. 

d.  Subject  of  Paul's  sermon. 

e.  Effect   on  his   hearers. 

f.  Repentance    delayed. 

III.  Dangers  of  Procrastination. 

a.  Some  opportunities  come  but  once, 

b.  Fate  of  Felix  and  Drusilla. 
c.  Other  Examples. 

d.  Effects  on  others. 

An    Ancient    Trial 

A  comparison  of  Paul's  trial  before 
Felix  and  modern  trials  can  be  made  with 
profit  to  the  class.  First  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  no  jury  is  selected  to 
try  this  case.  It  is  interesting  also  to 
note  that  Felix  asks  Paul  to  make  his 
defense  before  the  prosecution  has  pre- 
sented any  evidence  to  support  the 
charges  which  Tertullus  has  made  against 
him.  Paul  denies  his  guilt  and  challenges 
his  accusers  to  prove  their  charges.  In  a 
modern  court  the  case  would  have  been 


dismissed  immediately  for  lack  of  evi- 
dence, or  a  short  postponement  might 
have  been  granted  the  prosecution  to 
secure  witnesses.  One  of  the  rights  which 
we  enjoy  under  our  laws  is  a  speedy 
trial.  It  would  be  impossible  today  for  a 
man  in  our  country  to  be  imprisoned  for 
two  years  without  a  trial. 

But  even  under  Roman  law  Paul  should 
have  been  released  when  no  evidence 
could  be  produced  to  prove  the  charges 
against  him.  Felix  undoubtedly  saw  that 
Paul's  enemies  had  no  case,  but  like 
Pilate  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  hesitated 
to  release  him  for  fear  that  the  deter- 
mined men  who  brought  the  charges 
would  make  trouble  for  him.  Then  also, 
the  fact  that  Paul  spoke  of  bringing  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  to  Jeru- 
salem, mav  have  led  Felix  to  think  that 
a  bribe  might  be  offered  for  his  release. 
From  all  that  we  know  of  him,  he  would 
not  have  been  above  taking  one  if  it  had 
been  offered  him. 

It  seems  that  Paul  made  Felix  tremble 
when  he  spoke  to  him  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  which  in  this  case  means 
morality  or  self-control,  and  judgment  to 
come.  We  read  that  he  trembled.  This 
would  mean  that  Paul  was  making  clear 
to  him  the  enormity  of  his  sins.  It  may 
be  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  repentance. 
But  like  many  others  he  put  it  off.  "Go 
thy  way,"  he  said  to  Paul,  "some  other 
day  at  a  more  convenient  season  I  will 
call  thee  a~ain."  That  day  never  came 
for  Felix.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
deposed  from  his  high  position,  and  taken 
to  Rome  in  disgrace  to  be  tried  on  an 
accusation  of  the  Jews.  At  this  point  he 
vanishes  from  history  in  obscurity  and 
sh?me. 

Third  Sunday,  November  16,  1930 
Lesson  39.     Paul  Before  Festus 

Texts:  Acts  25  and  Sunday  School 
Lessons  No.  39. 

Objective:  To  show  that  God  brings 
to  pass  his  purposes  in  his  own  way 
and  time. 

Supplementary  Material:  Same  as  last 
lesson. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

I.  The    New    Governor. 

a.  Name. 

b.  Character. 

II.  Paul's   second   Hearing  at   Caesarea. 
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a.  Lack    of    evidence. 

b.  Paul's    statement.     , 

c.  Festus'   question. 

d.  Paul's    appeal    to    Caesar. 

e.  Legal    difficulty. 

III.  Agrippa   II    and    Bernice. 

a.  Festus  reports  Paul's  case  to  them. 

b.  Agrippa's   interest  in   the    case. 

c.  The    Herod    family. 

Paul  Appeals  to  Caesar. 

For  years  Paul  had  longed  and  prayed 
that  he  might  go  to  Rome,  but  he  never 
desired  to  go  there  a  prisoner  in  chains. 
No  doubt  he  was  disappointed.  ,Bu<t 
God  has  his  own  way  in  answering  our 
prayers.  Paul  may  not  have  seen  the 
reasons  for  God's  way  at  the  time,  but 
now  after  2000  years  it  seems  clear  that 
had  he  gone  in  any  other  way,  we  might 
never  have  had  that  wonderful  collection 
of  epistles  which  he  wrote  from  his  prison 
in  Rome.  Had  he  been  free,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  gone  about  as  an  active  mis- 
sionary, and  he  might  have  bad  no  time 
to  write.  Surely  "God  moves  in  a  mys- 
terious way  his  wonders  to  perform." 

It  is  right  and  prooer  for  us  to  tell 
God  what  we  desire,  and  then  leave  the 
answer  in  his  hands.  Sometimes  our 
prayers  may  be  foolish,  and  if  God  an- 
swered them  in  our  way,  it  really  would 
be  to  our  injury.  Looking  over  our 
lives  and  remembering  some  of  our 
prayers,  how  glad  we  are  that  God  did 
not  answer  them.  And  yet,  some  people 
lose  faith  in  prayer  because  they  cannot 
dictate  to  God  what  he  is  to  do.  We 
must  always  remember  that  prayer  is  not 
a  blank  checkbook  that  we  can  fill  in 
and  have  honored  in  the  way  we  pre- 
scribe. Indeed,  sometimes  the  answers  to 
qur  prayers  are  just  the  opposite  of  what 
we  asked,  and  later  we  are  glad  that 
it  was.  Years  after  Paul's  sad  experiences 
in  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea  he  was  able  to 
write  from  his  Roman  prison  to  the 
Philippians:  "I  would  have  you  to  know 
that  the  things  which  have  happened  to 
me  have  fallen  out  rather  to  the  progress 
of  the  gospel."  So  let  us  pray  to  God 
but  leave  the  issue  in  his  hands,  with 
faith  that  he  will  order  all  things  for 
our  good. 

We  come  in  contact  in  this  lesson  once 
more  with  the  Herods,  and  since  Agrippa 
II  is  the  last  member  of  that  family  it 
might  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to 
review  their  history  in  connection  with 
Jesus  and  his  religion.  Herod  the  great 
was  an  Idumaean,  a  people  living  south 
of  Judea.  The  Idumaeans  were  really 
Edoniites.  whose  ancestor  was   Esau  {be 


son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  the  twin 
brother  of  Jacob.  The  story  of  these 
two  brothers  fs  well  known.  Herod 
married  Marianne,  a  Jewish  princess,  and 
their  -son  Aristobulus  was  the  father  of 
the  Herod  who  killed  James  the  brother 
of  John,  and  imprisoned  Peter  to  gain 
favor  with  the  Jews.  Peter  would  also 
have  (been  put  jto  death  had  he  not 
been  delivered  from  prison  by  an  angel 
the  night  before  the  day  set  for  his 
execution.  This  Herod  was  the  father 
of  three  children,  Agrippa  and  Bernice 
mentioned  in  this  lesson,  and  Drusdla  the 
wife  of  Felix. 

Fourth  Sunday,  November  23,  1930 
Lesson  40.     Paul  Before  Agrippa 

Texts:    Acts    26    and    Sunday    School 
Lessons,  No.  40. 

Objective:  To  show  that  we  also  must 
be  "obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision." 

Supplementary  Material:  Same  as  first 
lesson  for  November. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

I.  Purpose  of  Hearing. 
II.  Those  Present. 

III.  Festus'  Statement. 

IV.  Paul's  Speech. 

a.  Introduction. 

b.  Paul's  early   life. 

c.  His  fierce  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians. 

d.  His  conversion. 

e.  How    he    came    to    preach    to    the 
Gentiles. 

f.  Effect  on  Festus. 

g.  Effect  on  Agrippa. 

h.  Compare    with    Acts   9    and   22. 
V.  Our  Response  to  the  "Heavenly  Vi- 
sion. 

Disobeying   Visions 

It  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  class  that  the  secret  of  Paul's 
success  is  found  in  his  statement  to 
Agrippa:  "I  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision."  No  success  can  ever 
be  attained  by  a  man  in  any  line  unless 
he  is  dbedient  and  loyal  to  the  vision 
as  the  ideal  for  which  he  is  striving.  Just 
as  in  education  one  grade  leads  to  another 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university, 
and  beyond  this  last  goal  unlimited  sum- 
mits of  knowledge  stretch  on  and  on,  so 
sainthood  is  a  progressive  attainment. 
New  levels  of  achievements  are  always 
ahead  of  us  in  this  life  and  in  the  life 
to  come. 

To  see  a  new  peak  is  a  challenge  and 
a  command  to  scale  it,  and  we  disobey 
that  command  at  our  peril.  There  can 
be  no   standing  still,   no  resting  on   our 
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present  laurels.  Paul  never  stopped.  He 
went  from  one  victory  to  another.  He  was 
not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  a 
single  day,  and  so  became  one  of  the 
greatest  spiritual  leaders  of  all  history.' 

Who  wants  to  be  a  kindergarten  saint 
or  a  primary  saint?  Why  not  go  on  from 
grade  to  grade?  We  talk  a  great  deal 
about  doctors'  degrees  these  days.  No 
one  can  get  a  position  as  a  teacher  in 
a  college  or  university  without  one.  Why 
not  have  doctors'  degrees  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christ.  Colleges  cannot  give 
that  degree.  It  must  be  earned  in  the 
great  school  of  service  for  Christ.  The 
final  examination  will  be  given  in  that 
great  day  when  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  his  glory,  and  pass  into  the 
kingdom  those  who  have  given  drink  to 
the  thirsty,  taken  in  the  stranger,  clothed 
the  naked,  fed  the  hungry,  and  visited 
those  who  were  sick  or  in  prison. 

The  greatest  achievement  on  earth  is 
to  render  daily  obedience  to  the  heavenly 
vision.  Whatever  else  we  may  have,  or 
do  attain,  this  is  paramount.  And  no 
matter  what  we  may  already  have  done 
in  the  way  of  service  for  God,  the  final 
heights  have  not  been  reached.  The 
heavenly  vision  is  ever  before  us,  leading 
us  on  to  new  conquests. 

In  this  lesson  there  stood  face  to  face 
for  the  last  time  representatives  of  the 
two  great  families  that  came  from  Isaac 
and"  Rebekah.  For  two  thousand  years, 
Edom  and  Israel  had  warred  against  each 
other.  They  hated  each  other  with  a 
deadly  hatred.  The  Edomites  were  world- 
ly minded,  shrewd,  but  without  con- 
science or  religion.  The  Israelites  with 
all  their  faults,  sought  to  know  and 
live  with  God.  This  fundamental  differ- 
ence began  with  their  ancestors.  Esau_ 
was  irreligious,  Jacob  was  religious.  A 
terrible  fued  grew  up  between  them  that 
was  never  healed.  (From  cejntury  to 
century  each  fought  and  struggled  against 
the  other  for  the  ascendency.  When 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed  and  Judah  was 
taken  captive  into  Babylon,  Edom  re- 
joiced and  cried  from  her  safe  retreat 
at  Seir:  "Who  shall  bring  me  down 
to  the  ground?"  And  Obadiah,  a  prophet 
of  fallen  Israel  answered  back:  "Though 
thou  exalt  thyse.lf  as  the  eagle  and  though 
thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence 
will  I  bring  thee  down  saith  the  Lord." 
That  was  his  faith  in  the  final  triumph 
of  righteousness. 

Edom  represented  by  Herod  Antipas 
killed  John  the  Baptist  and  set  Jesus  at 
naught  and  mocked  him  on  the  day  of 
his  crucifixion  and  permitted  him  to  go 
to  a  shameful  death  when  he  might  have 


saved  him,  and  now  another  Herod  of 
the  same  family  permits  Paul  to  go  back 
to  his  lonely  cell,  while  he  feasts  to  his 
heart's  content  in  the  palace  of  the  gover- 
nor. Herod  the  great  who  slaughtered 
the  infants  at  Bethlehem  to  destroy  Jesus, 
Herod  Antipas,  Herod  the  murderer  of 
James,  and  Herod  Agrippa,  all  seemed  to 
triumph,  but  they  really  went  down  to 
defeat.  Christ  is  king  today  and  Paul 
immortal,  while  the  family  of  Herod  and 
Edom  have  utterly  perished  from  the 
earth.  Religion  is  the  life  and  light  of 
the   world. 

Fifth  Sunday,  November  30,    1930 

Lesson  41.      Paul  Goes  to   Rome 

Texts:     Acts  27;  18:1-16. 

Objective:  To  show  that  our  handicaps 
and  misfortunes  can  be  capitalized  to 
bring  souls  to   Christ. 

Supplementary  Material:  Same  as  first 
lesson  for   November. 

Suggestive  Outline: 

I.  Examples  of  Capitalized  Handicaps. 
II.  Paul  sails  for   Rome. 

a.  Friends   who   went  with   him. 

b.  The  parting  from  friends. 

c.  Sidon. 

III.  The   Voyage   to    Rome. 

a.  Storm. 

b.  Shipwreck. 

c.  Malta. 

d.  The  Viper. 

IV.  Arrival  in  Italy. 

a.  Paul  met  at  Puteoli. 

b.  His    meeting    with    the    Jews    in 
Rome. 

c.  His  first  sermon  in  Rome. 

d.  Character  of  Paul. 

V.  Application    of    the    Lesson    to    Our 
Problems. 

Capitalizing  Our  Handicaps 

In  this  lesson  the  teacher  should  try 
to  convince  the  pupils  that  no  matter 
what  their  limitations  or  handicaps  may 
be,  there  is  always  something  they  can 
do  in  the  church.  Physical  ailments, 
imprisonment,  weak  eyes,  bitter  hatred 
of  his  enemies,  and  many  other  handicaps, 
did  not  hinder  Paul  from  carrying  on, 
they  only  made  his  success  the  greater. 
So  many  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground 
that  they  have  no  talent  or  ability  of  any 
kind.  God  does  not  expect  one  talented 
people  to  do  the  work  of  those  that  have 
five.  But  he  does  expect  them  to  use  the 
talent  they  have.  It  often  happens  that 
men  of  ordinary  ability  make  better  mis- 
sionaries than  those  who  have  great  abil- 
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ity.    This  is  because  they  rely  more  upon 
God  and  are  more  humble. 

Paul  was  a  fine  talented  man.  None 
of  us  can  expect  to  equal  him  in  ability, 
but  everyone  can  equal  him  in  faithful- 
ness. A  little  self-analysis  on  the  part 
of  the  class  members  will  show  how 
they  can  make  the  most,  both  of  their 
abilities  and  their  limitations,  for  the  • 
upbuilding  of  the  church.  A  person  that 
is  loyal  and  dependable  is  often  of  more 
service    than    one    who   has   great    ability 


but   cannot  be   depended  upon. 

It  has  been  told  of  a  certain  old  lady 
that  she  made  her  age  an  asset  to  the 
church.  She  continued  to  grow  sweeter 
as  she  grew  older.  At  last  she  sat  in 
a  chair  by  the  door,  and  both  children 
and  older  boys  went  up  to  her  for  a  kind 
of  benediction.  Instead  of  withdrawing 
from  youth,  she  got  closer  to  it.  So 
might  all  capitalize  their  very  weaknesses 
for  the  sake  of  Christ.  That  is  what 
Paul    did. 


Be  Glad 

By  Christie  Lund 


Be  glad,  dear  heart, 
'Tis  such  a  little  way 
Between  the  dawn  and  dark 

That  hold  today. 

Be  glad!    The  road 
Is  hard  for  others  too ; 

Another's  heart  may  mend 
Because  of  you. 


Be  glad  !  Be  brave  ! 
And  Life  will  be  your  friend  ; 
The  sun  is  shining  still — 

Around  the  bend. 

Be  glad,  and  sing ! 
Have  faith,  and  wear  a  smile ; 
Your  dreams  will  all  come  true 

After  a  while. 
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LESSONS    FOR   NOVEMBER,   1930 
Ages  12,  13  and  14. 

First  Sunday,  November  2,  1920 

'   Lesson   39.      David    (Continued.) 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  39. 

References:  II  Samuel,  11,  and  II  Sam- 
uel 12:1-24. 

Objective:  Show  that  even  the  great 
and  favored  of  the  Lord  may  fall  when 
tempted;  that  while  repentance  makes  it 
possible  to  bring  about  a  forgiveness  of 
sin,  that  the  effects  of  the  sin  cannot  be 
blotted  out.  The  safe  way  comes  from  an 
avoidance  of  both  temptation  and  sin. 
Show  that  one  wrong  done  generally  leads 
to    another. 

Suggestive  Lesson  Arrangement: 

I.  David's  great  sins. 

a.  The  temptation. 

b.  The  first  sin. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  the 
knowledge  of  this  sin  from  the 
wronged  person. 

c.  The  second  sin. 

This  sin  even  more  grievous  than 
the  first. 
II.  Nathan's  parable. 

a.  Its  meaning. 

b.  It  is  applied  to  David. 

c.  It   leads   to   a    confession,    repent- 
ance and  pardon. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

STUDYING  BIBLE  CHARACTERS. 

By  Oliver  C.  Dalby. 

The   Cave   of  Adullam. 

To  follow  David  in  his  wandering  as  a 
border  chieftain  would  perhaps  prove  of 
interest,  since  by  so  doing,  we  should  get 
an  excellent  insight  into  his  character,  as 
well  as  meeting;  up  with  some  unusual  ad- 
ventures, but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  do 
so,  and  still  keep  the  story  we  are  aiming 
to  outline  within  reasonable  bounds.  We 
can  only  touch  the  main  points  and  rec- 
ommend that  the  readers  turn  to  the  Bibli- 
cal narrative  itself  for  details. 

With  the  sword  of  Goliath  girt  to  his 
belt,  David  fled  from  Nob  to  Gath  in  the 
country  of  the  Philistines.  He  took  refuge 
in  the  court  of  King  Achish,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  he  inspired  the  jealousy 
of  the  followers  of  this  Philistine  king  who 


recognized  him  as  the  Israelite  hero  about 
whom  the  women  sang:  "Saul  hath  slain 
his  thousands  and  David  his  tens  of  thous- 
ands." David  became  aware  of  their  evil 
designs  against  him  and  saw  his  danger. 
He  saved  himself  by  the  unworthy  sub- 
terfuge of  feigning  madness,  and  Achish 
dismissed  him  with  the  humorous  remark 
that  he  had  already  enough  madmen 
around  him  and  had  no  need  of  another. 

From  Gath  he  escaped  to  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  a  stronghold  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Judah.  Here  for  a  time  he  found 
security  and  here  all  sorts  of  followers 
came  to  'join  him,  lovers  of  adventure, 
admirers  of  the  young  chieftain,  debtors 
who  could  not  pay,  enemies  of  the  Phil- 
istines, criminals,  and  all  who  had  a 
grievance  of  one  kind  and  another  against 
Saul,  or  his  government.  In  this  way  the 
young  leader  soon  tfound  himself  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  men.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  questionable  sources  from  which 
these  men  were  drawn,  it  would  appear 
that  most  of  them  were  valiant  men. 

We  get  here,  too,  a  touch  of  David's 
filial  feelings.  His  aged  parents  were 
afraid  of  Saul's  vengeance,  and  they  made 
their  way  to  the  camp  of  David.  But  the 
sort  of  life  that  he  and  his  men  were  re- 
quired to  follow  was  too  strenuous  for 
aged  people  and  so  David  secured  for 
them  the  hospitality  of  the  king  of  Moab. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Moab  laid  some 
claim  to  the  young  outlaw  general  for 
you  will  recall  that  his  great  grandmother 
was  none  other  than  Ruth,  the  Moabitess, 
whom  the  reader  will  no  doubt  pleasantly 
remember. 

David  at  Keilah. 

There  is  some  mention  of  David  and 
his  men  taking  up  their  scouting  place  in 
the  forest  of  Hareth,  but  not  long  after 
we  find  them  again  in  the  Shephelah— that 
is,  the  outlaw  land  between  Judah  and 
Philista — where  the  Philistines  are 
approaching  Keilah  and  David  inquires 
of  the  Lord.  From  this  inquiry  we  get 
an  insight  into  the  spiritual  side  of  David's 
life — through  the  Priest  Abiathar,  whether 
he  should  go  up  against  the  Philistines, 
"And  the  Lord  said  unto  David,  Go  up 
and  smite  the  Philistines  at  Keilah."  And 
David  accordingly  (went  up  and  smote 
them  and  drove  them  away. 

The  people  were  grateful,  and  welcomed 
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their  deliverer  and  his  men.  David  would 
have  remained  in  this  fortified  city  had 
it  not  been  that  he  heard  a  rumor  that 
Saul  was  making  perparations  against 
him.  Saul  simply  gloated  over  the  thought 
of  capturing  David  when  he  learned  that 
he  was  shut  up  in  the  walled  city.  But 
David  remembered  what  Saul  forgot, 
namely,  that  "There  is  a  God  in  Israel." 
So  he  inquired  of  the  Lord  whether  the 
men  of  Keilah  would  deliver  him  to  Saul 
in  case  he  remained,  and  received  the 
answer  that  they  would.  So  David  and  his 
men  now  increased  to  six  hundred,  left 
the  town  and  betook  themselves  to  the 
"hill-country"  of  Judah. 

The  story  of  David's  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
accounts  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  to- 
pography and  the  location  of  the  places 
where  the  various  events  recorded  were 
enacted  have  been  located  and  they  tend 
to  recall  vividly  the  man,  and  the  occur- 
rences, as  if  they  were  the  conditions  of 
yesterday. 

David    at   Ziph. 

Human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  The  inhabitants  of 
Ziph,  like  those  of  Keilah,  were  quite 
ready  to  betray  David  into  the  hands  of 
Saul,  by  revealing  his  hiding  place,  think- 
ing that  by  so  _  doing  they  would  gain 
favor  with  the  king.  Because  of  this  and 
other  difficulties,  David  was  passing 
through  the  low  ebb  of  his  experience 
while  trying  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  relentless  king.  The  tension 
which  he  was  under  had  begun  to  show  on 
his  courage,  and  we  are  told  that  Jona- 
than, who  came  to  him  about  this  time, 
"strengthened  his  hand  in  God."  Saul 
might  seek  the  life  of  David,  but  his 
enmity  could  not  cool  the  love  that  Jona- 
than felt  for  the  man  of  destiny. 

The  story  of  Saul's  falling  into  the 
hands  of  David  has  already  been  told. 
The  point  in  connection  with  the  story 
that  we  are  particularly  interested  in  here, 
is  to  reveal  the  magnanimity  in  the  char- 
acter of  David,  an  unusual  trait  in  men  of 
David's  time. 

One  other  of  the  problems  that  gave 
David  much  concern  was  the  matter  of 
supplying  the  necessary  daily  sustenance 
for  six  hundred  men  in  a  somewhat  thick- 
ly populated,  but  unproductive  border- 
land. Occasional  raids  against  hostile  Arab 
tribes  did  much  to  relieve  the  situation, 
but  even  this  :had  its  drawbacks,  for 
sometimes  David  and  his  men  r^rj  QUt 
of  Arabs  to  make  raids  against, 


David   and    Nabal. 

One  of  the  most  detailed  accounts  we 
have  of  the  period  of  David's  wanderings 
relates  to  ihis  dealings  with  a  rich  owner 
of  Maon  by  the  name  of  Nabal.  David 
sent  messengers  to  him  to  request  a  con- 
tribution in  return  for  the  protection  he 
had  afforded  his  herdsmen  and  flocks. 
Nabal  was  not  inclined,  however,  to  con- 
tribute anything  to  the  support  of  David, 
who  ,he  regarded  as  an  outlaw  and  free- 
booter, and  returned  an  insulting  reply. 

Angered  at  the  insolence  of  the  answer 
sent  by  Nabal,  David  ordered  his  men  to 
arms  that  they  might  chastise  the  wealthy 
Celebite  for  his  insult.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  shrewdness  of  Abigail,  the  wife  of 
the  drunken  Nabal,  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  him  and  his  household,  since 
David  had  sworn  not  to  leave  so  much 
as  ""one  man-child  of  all  that  pertaineth 
to  Nabal."  But  Abigail,  antcipating  Da- 
vid's itnention,  undertook  to  win  him 
from  carrying  into  effect  his  oath  by  con- 
soling words  and  a  handsome  present.  Her 
appeal  proved  quite  successful. 

Nabal  died  soon  after,  and  David  who 
had  fallen  in  love  with  the  handsome 
widow  at  their  first  meeting,  now  made 
her  his  wife  and  thus  strengthened  Ihis 
connection  with  his  own  province  of  Ju- 
dah. The  real  value  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, lies  in  once  more  presenting  an  in- 
cident that  helps  us  to  get  an  insight  into 
David's  character.  When  the  shrewd  Abi- 
gail pointed  out  to  David  that  taking 
vengeance  upon  Nabal  would  rebound  to 
his  dishonor  and  trouble  his  conscience 
in  years  to  come,  he  wisely  retracted  from 
his  first  position,  "and  he  did  it  not,"  and 
he  was  willing  to  ascribe  to  God  the  credit 
for  deterring  him  from  carrying  out  his 
rash  vow. 

David   at   the    Court   of  Achish. 

To  complete  the  story  of  David's  out- 
law life,  one  more  incident  needs  to  be 
mentioned.  After  David's  meeting  with 
Saul — already  noted — he  did  not  feel  him- 
self any  longer  safe  in  Judah,  and  as  a  last 
resort  he  passed  over  the  national  boun- 
dary line  to  Philista  and  took  refuge  with 
Achish,  king  of  Gath.  From  this  king  he 
obtained  permission  to  occupy  Ziklag,  a 
frontier  town  on  the  edge  of  the  desert 
and  some  50  miles  from  Achish's  capital. 
Here  he  could  be  of  use  to  Achish  in  de- 
fending his  country  from  Arab  raids  and 
at  the  same  time  escape  the  necessity  of 
conflict  with  his  own  country  of  Judah. 

In  the  meantime  the  Philistines  were 
preparing    to    attack    the    Israelites,    and 
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Achish  called  David  to  assist  in  the  pro- 
posed battle  against  his  countrymen.  For- 
tunately for  David,  the  other  Philistine 
.chiefs  were  suspicious  of  him  and  feared 
that  when  it  came  to  the  real  test  he 
might  turn  against  them  and  fight  for 
Israel,  so  they  compelled  Achish  to  dis- 
miss him.  On  his  return,  he  found  that 
Ziklag  had  been  raided  and  sacked  by 
the  Amalekites,  and  the  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding his  own  two  wives,  Abigail  and 
Ahinoam,  carried  away  'captive.  The  story 
is  too  long  to  tell  in  detail  but  because 
their  wives  and  children  had  been  carried 
away,  the  spirit  of  mutiny  spread  among 
his  followers  and  they  proposed  stoning 
him. 

Nowhere  is  David's  character  more  ful- 
ly brought  out  than  upon  this  occasion. 
The  Bible  tells  us  that  "he  strengthened 
himself  in  the  Lord  his  God."  He  also 
strengthened  himself  with  the  very  man 
who  had  blamed  him  for  the  misfortune 
that  had  befallen  them.  He  inquired  of 
the  Lord  what  course  he  should  follow 
and  was  directed  to  pursue  the  raiding 
Amalekites,  which  he  did  with  the  result 
that  he  rescued  the  captives,  put  the 
Amelikites  to  the  sword,  and  secured  an 
immense  amount  of  booty.  His  conduct 
following  this  adventure  did  much  to 
place  him  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  Read 
the  account  for  yourselves  in  the  30th 
chapter  of  I  Samuel. 

Second  Sunday,  November  9,  1930. 

Lesson  40.  David's  Dark  Days. 

Text,  Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  40. 
Reference:     II     Samuel     12:15-25;     II 
Samuel  15:1-18;  I   Kings  2:1-4;  10-11. 

Objective:  Show  that  David  accepted  a 
true  attitude  towards  life  and  its  troubles 
even  in  the  presence  of  death  and  rebellion. 
Suggestive  Lesson  Arrangement: 
I.  Absalom's    conspiracy,    (II    Samuel, 
15:1-18.) 
II. Absalom's  defeat  and  death.   (HSam- 
uel  18.) 

III.  The  Death  of  David's  Son.  (II  Saim- 
uel  12:15-23.) 

IV.  The  birth  of   Solomon.    (II   Samuel 
12:24.) 

V.  David's  death.  (I  Kings  2:10-11.) 
VI.  David's     Dying     Words.     (I     Kings 
2:1-4) 

Lesson   Enrichment: 

STUDYING    BIBLE    CHARACTERS! 
By    Oliver    C.    Dalby. 
The  Story  of   Absalom. 
Before  we  can  properly  close  the  story 


of  David  it  seems  necessary  to  incorpor- 
ate an  account  of  his  rebellious  son,  Ab- 
salom. Absalom  was  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability  and  figures  promin- 
ently in  the  life  history  of  his  illustrious 
father.  We  first  come  in  contact  with 
him  in  connection  with  the  story  of  his 
sister  Tamar.  David's  eldest  son,  Am- 
nion, aided  by  his  cousin,  outraged  his 
half-sister,  Tamar,  and  then  sent  her  cru- 
elly away.  David,  though  much  disturbed 
by  the  incident,  was  loath  to  inflict  harsh 
measures  against  his  first  born  son.  Ab- 
salom, however,  Tamar's  full  brother, 
meant  to  be  avenged  for  this  unnatural 
conduct  of  his  brother. 

For  two  years  he  secretly  nursed  hopes 
of  vengeance.  The  opportunity  finally 
came,  when  at  a  sheep  shearing  festival 
to  which  had  been  invited  all  of  the  king's 
sons,  Absalom  had  Ammon  slain.  It 
was  this  incident  that  caused  Absalom  to 
flee  from  Jerusalem- — mentioned  in  my 
last  article — thus  bereaving  David  of  two 
of  his  sons. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  Ammon,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  singularly  vile.  But  there  was  some- 
thing very  detestible  in  his  nuirder,  a  cold- 
blooded and  revolting  violation  of  the  law 
of  hospitality.  It  gives  us  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  character  of  Absalom.  The  crime 
was  committed  in  broad  daylight,  in  the 
presence  of  invited  guests,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  brothers  of  the  vic- 
tim, in  a  cold-blooded  and  heartless  man- 
ner. Before  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  murder  is  over,  Absalom  has  made  his 
escape  to  Geshur  and  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  who  might  desire  to  pursue. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  Ammon,  David  was  able  to  see  a 
retaliation  of  Providence  for  his  own  sin 
in  the  murder  of  Uriah,  the  recollection  of 
which  must  have  caused  him  bitterness 
and  grief.  We  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  this  murder  had  the  effect  of  open- 
ing afresh  the  pangs  of  David's  conscience 
and  to  have  renewed  his  repentance  and 
to  further  plead  with  God  to  forgive  and 
overlook  his  great  sin. 

Great  as  was  Absalom's  crime,  we  can 
easily  understand  that  popular  sympathy 
might  turn  in  his  favor.  David's  heart  was 
already  with  him.  Knowing  this,  we  have 
seen  how  Joab  set  about  to  effect  Ab- 
salom's return,  but  as  noted  also,  he  was 
not  suffered  to  see  the  king.  His  bold 
stroke  in  burning  Joab's  barley  field  had 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  reluctant  genera! 
to  intercede  in  his  behalf,  with  the  result 
that  the  king  gave  his  son  the  kiss  of 
reconciliation. 
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Absalom    Plans    a    Rebellion. 

Absalom,  now  restored  to  favor  and 
himself  having  removed  the  eldest  of  Da- 
vid's sons  by  murder,  begins  to  cherish 
ambitions  toward  the  throne.  Absalom 
was  a  man  of  personal  attractions,  as  well 
as  being  a  wily  schemer;  he  proceeded  by 
his  cunning  to  feign  a  great  love  for  the 
common  people,  and  thus  to  win  their 
affections.  He  was  early  at  the  gate  in 
the  morning — so  ambitious  was  he — that 
he  was  accessible  to  everybody;  he  flat- 
tered each  with  the  assurance  that  the 
cause  he  came  to  bring  to  the  king  was 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  seeker  of  a  deci- 
sion. He  deplored  the  fact  that  he  (Ab- 
salom) did  not  nave  the  right  to  try  the 
matter,  gently  dropping  the  hint  of  sad 
negligence  in  high  quarters. 

In  this  way  the  heartless,  dashing  and 
gallant  son,  stole  the  hearts  of  David's 
followers  without  the  latter's  being  aware 
of  it.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  ever  since 
his  sin  against  Uriah,  the  king  seems  to 
have  kept  himself  in  seclusion,  which_  en- 
abled Absalom  to  carry  out  his  designs 
without  arousing  the  king's  suspicion  in 
the  least.  For  four  years  Absalom's 
scheming  went  on  without  check  or  in- 
terruption. At  the  close  of  this  period 
he  felt  himself  so  thoroughly  equipped 
for  a  successful  outcome  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  proclaim  a  revolt  against  the 
unsuspecting  king. 
The  Rebellion  and  the  Death  of  Absalom. 

Although  Absalom's  rebellion  is  clearly 
detailed  in  the  Biblical  record,  it  seems 
difficult  to  understand  some  things  in 
connection  with  it.  We  may  assume  that 
Absalom's  personal  attractions  and  his 
unusual  gifts  made  him  a  formidable  lead- 
er. On  the  other  hand,  David,  for  some 
unknown  cause,  seems  to  have  lost  his 
old  time  vigor  and  his  whole  conduct  is 
marked  by  a  feebleness  'iurt  characteristic 
of  the  earlier  days  of  his  reign. 

It  is  rather  remarkable,  too,  that  Ab- 
salom should  have  chosen  Hebron  as  the 
place  of  the  beginning  of  his  revolt,  for 
Hebron  was  essentially  the  "city  of  Da- 
vid." Here  he  had  been  born,  and  here 
he  grew  to  manhood.  Here  he  was  first 
anointed  king,  and  he  also  made  Hebron 
his  first  capital.  All  this,  it  would  seem, 
ought  to  have  made  the  people  of  Heb- 
ron loyal  to  their  king. 

Absalom  obtained  the  king's  permission 
to  go  to  Hebron  on  the  pretext  of  ful- 
filling a  vow  that  he  had  made  at  Geshur. 
He  seems  to  have  entraped  two  hundred 
of  his  followers  to  accompany  him,  on 
the  pretext  that  they  were  needed  to  take 
part  in  the  sacrificial  feast.     When  they 


arrived    at    Hebron,    Absalom    threw    off 
the    mask   and   proclaimed    himself    king. 
The  conspiracy   rapidly  spread   and  in  a 
very  short  time  assumed  gigantic  propor-  . 
tions. 

The  news  of  the  rebellion  came  to  Da- 
vid like  a  thunderbolt.  He  was  wholly 
unprepared.  He  appears  for  the  moment 
to  have  been  unable  to  count  on  much 
support.  Beyond  Jordan  he  had  six  hun- 
dred trusted  veterans,  but  west  of  the 
river  it  seems  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Absalom. 

David  did  not  feel  himself  strong 
enough  to  risk  an  encounter  with  his  re- 
bellious son  and  so  he  determined  to  aban- 
don Jerusalem.  There  was  much  planning 
among  the  faithful  few  as  to  how  to  pre- 
vent an  immediate  attack.  The  situation 
was  in  every  way  a  threatening  one  for 
David  and  his  followers.  It  was  the 
blackest  hour  of  the  king's  life.  There 
is  no  more  pathetic  page  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament than  the  one  that  tells  of  the  story 
of  David's  flight  before  Absalom. 

Following  the  king's  escape,  Absalom 
made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem 
and  took  formal  possession  of  the  palace. 
This  step  completed  all  chance  of  recon- 
ciliation between  father  and  son.  But  Ab- 
salom seems  not  to  have  had  the  wisdom 
to  follow  up  his  advantage,  for  he  delayed 
the  attack  with  the  result  that  it  gave  Da- 
vid a  chance  to  muster  a  following. 

When  the  issues  were  finally  drawn  at 
or  near  Mahaniam,  east  of  the  Jordan, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  crafty  Joab 
who  commanded  the  king's  forces,  the 
army  of  David  had  assumed  an  orderly 
semblance,  and  was  able  to  defeat  the  fol- 
lowers of  Absalom.  It  was  in  the  oak 
forest  of  Gilead  that  Absalom  met  his  de- 
served fate.  Riding  at  full  speed  on  his 
royal  mule  in  his  effort  to  escape,  his  long 
hair  caught  in  a  limb  of  one  of  the  trees, 
and  he  became  suspended  and  was  unable 
to  free  himself.  Joab,  learning  of  this  and 
disregarding  the  request  of  the  king  to 
spare  Absalom  alive,  pierced  the  heart  of 
the  usurper  with  a  dart  and  thus  brought 
the  encounter  to  an  end.  Absalom's  body 
was  thrown  into  a  gully  and  covered  with 
a  heap  of  stones— not  a  very  dignified 
burial  for  a  prince. 

The    Character    of    Absalom. 

Want  of  space  forbids  discussion  of 
David's  lament  over  the.  death  of  his  re- 
bellious son,  but  a  word  ought  to  be  said 
about  the  character  of  the  man  who 
brought  so  much  sorrow  into  the  life  of 
his  father,     Absalom  was  a  man  of  self- 
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engrossing-  egotism.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  followed  the  injunction  of  the 
Master  "to  love  his  fellow  men."  Absalom 
loved  neither  man.  woman  nor  child.  He 
smiled  on  them,  flattered  them,  or  rid 
himself  of  them  if  they  happened  to  come 
in  his  way.  He  thought  only  to  exalt 
himself,  it  mattered  not  at  whose  expense. 
He  had  no  sense  of  duty,  no  generous 
sentiment,  no  filial  affection,  no  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others. 

At  bottom  Absalom  was  irreligious, 
ungodly,  irreverent,  egotistic  and  selfish. 
There  is  no  thought  of  using  the  gener- 
ous gifts  that  nature  had  endowed  him 
with  for  noble  ends.  He  neither  served 
God  nor  loved  his  fellows.  His  thought 
was  to  make  the  world  serve  him  and  he 
went  to  his  ruin  because  he  made  himself 
his  own  guide. 

David,  Israel's  Shepherd  King  (Continued) 

We  come  today  to  the  closing  chapter 
of  David's  life.  So  many  things  seem 
to  demand  our  attention  in  this  final  sum- 
mary that  one  is  led  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  in  our  treatment  of  the  life  the 
"man  after  God's  own  heart,"  some  of  the 
most  important  matters  have  not  been 
omitted  entirely. 

The  Psalms   of  David. 

Thus  far,  for  instance,  we  have  said 
nothing  of  David's  greatness  as  a  writer, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  his  accomplish- 
ment along  this  line  is  of  quite  as  much 
importance  as  his  statesmanship.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  the  "Sweet  psalmist  of 
Israel."  And  he  is  altogether  deserving 
of  the  title.  Hebrew  poetry  can  justly 
claim  a  place  among  the  greatest  literature 
of  the  world.  It  combines  a  simplicity 
and  an  imaginative  appeal  such  as  is  found 
in  the  literature  of  no  other  people. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  among 
Bible  critics  as  to  the  number,  and  the 
particular  pslams  that  should  be  accred- 
ited to  David.  They,  the  critics,  have  quar- 
reled about  the  meaning  that  should  be 
attached  to  the  terms:  "The  Psalms  of 
David."  The  question  has  largely  turned 
on  whether  this  is  a  dedication  of  the 
collection  of  psalms  to  David,  or  whether 
it  is  intended  to  convey  the  impression 
that  David  himself  wrote  the  psalms  of 
the  collection. 

We  of  course,  have  neither  the  space  or 
the  inclination  to  enter  into  this  contro- 
versy. It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
the  most  conservative  critics  are  willing  to 
ascribe  to  Israel's  poet  king  the  greater 
part  of  this  unequaled  literature.  "In  the 
complex   personality   of    David   the  emo- 


tional sensibilities  that  make  the  poet 
formed  a  rich  element."  He  had  a  true 
genius  for  friendship,  after  our  modern 
thought  and  this  attitude  is  reflected  in 
his  immortal  verse.  A  soul  so  knit  in 
bonds  of  friendship  as  David  was  capable 
of  seems  to  find  a  pure  passion  in  his  zeal 
to  extol  God.  One  who  loved  God  less 
than  David  did  could  scarcely  have  writ- 
ten some  of  these  inspirational  poems. 

In  many  of  the  psalms  also  there  is  an 
intensity  of  religious  feeling,  a  depth  of 
spiritual  insight,  which  seems  so  to  fit 
what  we  know  to  have  been  David's  na- 
tural inclination  that  it  is  difficult  to  get 
away  from  the  thought  that  these  psalms 
are  the  product  of  the  great  king 
himself.  It  was  a  gracious  act  of  God  to 
provide  his  people  with  a  book  so  teem- 
ing with  religious  sentiment  and  a  sense 
of  worship  that  would  tend  to  cultivate 
their  association  with  him,  and  lift  them 
from  their  frequent  state  of  bondage  to 
higher  thoughts  and  nobler  aspirations. 
For  this  work  he  chose  David  as  the  first 
among  his  inspired  servants,  to  produce 
this  noble  poetry. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  go  into  a  study  of 
the  psalms  themselves,  though  their  con- 
sideration might  prove  of  the  utmost  in- 
terest. It  must  suffice  to  say  with  Bish- 
op Perowne  that  "The  poets  of  Israel  did 
not  make  their  national  heroes,  however 
great,  the  subjects  of  their  verse,  or  if 
they  did,  no  works  of  this  kind  have  come 
down  to  us.  Designed  to  be  the  great 
teachers  of  a  pure  faith  to  men,  chosen 
of  God  to  speak  his  words,  to  utter  the 
yearnings  and  the  hopes  of  men's  hearts 
toward  him,  they  are  not  suffered  to  for- 
get their   higher  vocation,  or  when  they 

did,  their  words  perished Hence  it 

is  that  we  have  no  Hebrew  poems  on  the 
life  of  David;  and  hence  also  it  *s  that  the 
perils  and  adventures  through  which  he 
passed  are  not  described  in  David's  songs 
as  they  would  have  been  by  more  modern 
poets.  We  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
to  what  particular  parts  of  his  history,  to 
what  turns  and  circumstances  of  his  for- 
tune, this  or  that  psalm  is  referred.  Still 
it  is  impossible  to  read  them  and  not  to 
see  that  they  are  colored  by  the  remin- 
iscences of  his  life." 

The  Character  of  David. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  character 
of  David.  The  difficulty  has  resulted  in 
a  wide  variety  of  opinions  about  him,  by 
Bible  critics.  It  is  possible  that  undue 
weight  has  been  attached  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  David  as  "a  man  after  God's  heart." 
This  at  any  rate  must  be  certain  that  some 
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of  David's  conduct  did  not  meet  with 
God's  favor.  S.  Chandler,  in  his  "A  Crit- 
ical History  of  the  Life  of  David,"  is  per- 
haps not  far  from  a  correct  estimate  when 
he  says: 

"This  character  has  been  thought  by 
some  writers  to  denote  the  highest  de- 
gree of  moral  purity,  and  that  therefore  it 
could  not,  with  truth  or  justice,  be  ascrib- 
ed to  David,  who  was  certainly  guilty  of 
some  very  great  offences,  and  has  been 
plentifully  loaded  with  others  which  he 
was  entirely  free  from.  It  is  evident  here 
that  the  'man  after  God's  own  heart,' 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  character  of 
Saul,  who  was  described  as  acting  fool- 
ishly by  breaking  the  commandment  of 
God  by  his  prophet,  and  rejected  by  him, 
i.  e.,  deprived  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  his  family,  on  account  of  his 
folly,  presumption,  and  disobedience.  And 
it  therefore  means  one  who  should  act 
prudently,  and  obey  the  commandments 
of  God  delivered  to  him  by  his  prophets, 
and  whom  therefore  God  would  thus  far 
approve  and  continue  in  favor.  There 
is  therefore  two  senses  which  are  evi- 
dently implied  in  this  character  of  the 
man  after  God's  own  heart;  a  man  who 
would  faithfully  execute  the  will  of  God 
according  as  he  had  commanded,  and  who 
on  that  account  and  so  far,  should  be  the 
object  of  his  approbation." 

David's  was  a  many  sided  career.  It 
began  as  a  shepherd  boy  amidst  the  pas- 
toral scenes  at  Bethlehem,  and  ended  in 
the  blare  of  trumpets  that  announced  in 
his  death  chamber  that  Bathsheba's  son 
had  ascended  the  throne  "In  the  room  of 
his  father."  None  of  the  great  names  of 
scripture  passed  through  so  many  changes, 
none  touched  human  life  at  so  many 
points  as  did  the  life  of  David. 

If  we  were  required  to  detail  the  char- 
acter of  David  under  appropriate  head- 
ings, we  should  probably  want  to  include  in 
our  schedule  the  following:  His  attractive- 
ness, his  religious  nature,  his  sinfulness, 
his  kindness,  his  friendliness,  his  human 
qualities,  and  it  may  be  a  number  of 
others. 

We  cannot  of  course  in  this  brief  out- 
line enter  upon  a  consideration  of  all  of 
these.  They  are  simply  brought  to  the 
reader's  attention  for  individual  study. 
This,  however,  may  be  said  in  summing 
up  the  life  of  David  that  few  men  of 
whom  we  have  any  record  has  had  a  more 
attractive  personality.  He  is  introduced 
to  us  as  a  youth,  "ruddy,  and  withal  of  a 
beautiful  countenance,  and  goodly  to  look 
upon."  This  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  his  success  in  gaining  the  good 


will  of  others.  But  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  his  personal  ap- 
pearance that  attracted  the  friendship  of 
his  fellows.  There  was  that  innate  quality 
we  call  personality,  which  is  beyond  our 
power  to  define,  but  which  most  every- 
body recognizes  in  certain  individuals. 
David  even  won  the  admiration  of  the 
Philistine  king,  Achish.  He  retained  the 
love  and  esteem  of  the  rude  and  violent 
Joab  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Jonathan's 
affection,  too,  was  so  great  toward  David 
that  upon  more  than  one  occasion  he 
risked  his  life  for  him.  So  we  might 
point  to  others  whose  confidence  remained 
unshaken  in  this  man  of  many  parts. 

To  his  religious  instinct  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point.  In  almost  every  act 
of  his  life  this  characterise  is  met.  Even 
after  his  terrible  sin,  we  find  him  in  such 
deep  repentance  and  earnest  pleading  for 
forgiveness  that  we  should  withhold  crit- 
icism. _  Let  us  close  our  account  of  him 
with  his  remarkable  plea  to  God  to  blot 
out  .his  sin: 

"Against  thee  only  have  I  sinned, 
And  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight; 
That  thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy 

saying, 
And  clear  when  thou  art  judged. 
Thou  shalt  purge  me  with  hyssop,  and 

I  shall  be  clean; 
Thou   shalt   wash   me,   and    I   shall   be 

whiter  than  snow. 
Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence, 
And  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me. 
O  give  me  the  comfort  of  thy  help  again, 
And    establish    me    with    thy    princely 

Spirit, 
Deliver    me    from    blood-guiltiness,    O 

God, 
And    my    tongue    shall    sing     of     thy 

righeousness." 

Third  Sunday,  November  16,  1930 
Lesson  41.    Solomon. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  41. 

Reference:  I  Kings,  1,  2,  3,  4:20-34. 

Objective:  Show  that  inspiration  and 
revelation  from  God  make  for  wisdom  in 
the  temporal  ruler  just  as  it  makes  for 
spiriutality  in  the  religious  leader.  It  is 
wisdom,  after  all,  that  leads  to  under- 
standing and  this  will  hold  for  an  under- 
standing of  things  heavenly  as  well  as  for 
things  worldly.  Faith  leads  to  an  accept- 
ance; wisdom  to  an  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Suggestive  Lesson  arrangement: 
I.  How  Solomon  became  King. 

a.  His  birth  and  heritage. 

b.  The    name    Nathan    the    Prophet 
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gave  the  child,  Solomon.  (See  II 
Samuel  112:25.)  The  meaning  of 
the  name  Nathan  gave  was  "Be- 
loved of  the  Lord.") 

c.  Adonijah.  His  claim  to  the  throne. 
(I  Kings  5-10.) 

d.  Nathan's  Plan  for  Solomon.  (I 
Kings   1:11-14.) 

e.  Solomon  appointed  by  David  and 
anointed  by  Zadok  and  sustained 
by  the  people.  (See  I  Kings  1:30, 
1:39.) 

f.  Solomon's  treatment  of  Adonijah. 
(See  I  Kings  1:51-53  and  I  Kings 
2:19-25.) 

II.  Solomon's  Dream.  (I  Kings  3:5-15.) 
1.  Solomon's   choice   of   attributes. 

III.  Solomon's  alliance   with   Egypt.      (I 
Kings  3:11.) 

IV.  Solomon's   Kingdom   (I   Kings  4:20- 
34.) 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

STUDYING    BIBLE    CHARACTERS. 

By  Oliver  iC.  Dalby. 
Solomon,  the  King  of  Wisdom. 

Judged  merely  from  a  secular  point  of 
view,  Solomon  was  without  doubt  the 
greatest  king  of  Israel.  If  judged  by  his 
"magnifiicence"  he  ranks  high  among  the 
potentates  of  the  ancient  East.  He  seems 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
contemporaries  who  viewed  his  "splen- 
dor" with  wonder,  and  it  may  be  some 
jealousy.  Solomon  was  an  autocrat,  stately 
in  figure,  impersonal  in  his  grandeur, 
about  whose  name  clusters  a  golden  haze 
of  romance. 

His  life  is  described  with  less  detail 
than  that  of  his  illustrious  father.  This  no 
doubt  results  from  the  fact  that  the  mem- 
ory of  his  age  does  not  come  to  posterity 
with  so  much  romance  as  the  more  ex- 
citing period  of  his  father's  reign.  Solo- 
mon's was  a  stationary  period;  it  was  in 
reality  a  period  of  military  decline, 
though  it  bore  upon  its  face  a  show  of 
glory,  but  it  was  in  fact  the  seedtime  of 
national   humiliation. 

"Solomon's  own  exploits,  moreover, 
whether  in  war  or  in  literature,  were  sure- 
ly inferior  to  his '  father's  and  the  ma- 
son's trowel  is  a  poor  substitute  in  song 
and  story  for  sword  and  harp."  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  Solo- 
mon's character.  What  we  know  of  him 
is  both  scant  and  contradictory.  He  may 
be  pictured  either  as  an  Oriental  despot  or 
as  a  sovereign  whose  virtues  and  wisdom 
excelled  all  men  of  his  time.  He  could  not 
of  course  have  been  a  man  of  the  or- 
dinary type,  no  matter  which  view  we 
may  take  of  him.     He  was  and  must  ever 


remain,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
earth;  and  as  such  we  must  deal  with  him 
and  with   his  history. 

The  Reign  of  Solomon. 

Solomon's  reign  has  sometimes  been 
called  "The  Augustian  age  of  the  Jewish 
nation."  But  Solomon  was  something 
more  than  Augustus  in  that  he  was  botli 
ruler  and  philosopher.  With  his  ascension 
a  new  era  of  thought  was  ushered  in  upon 
the  Israelites.  It  began  with  a  broader 
world  view  which  did  not  end  until  it 
had  expanded  Judaism  and  given  birth  to 
Christianity.  Solomon's  reign  contains 
the  first  account  of  Israel's  contact  with 
Western  'Europe  and  Eastern  India.  In 
his  writings,  too,  we  have  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  and 
by  his  sanction  we  get  the  first  employ- 
ment of  art  in  the  service  of  religion. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  splendor  at- 
tached to  his  reign,  the  chief  motive  back 
of  his  policies  seems  to  have  been  the  love 
of  pleasure,  a  thirst  for  power,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth,  and  a  selfish  glori- 
fication in  his  own  greatness.  To  obtain 
these  ends  required  the  burdening  of  his 
subjects  with  heavy  taxes,  obnoxious  to 
the  people,  and  oppressive  especially  tu 
the  poor.  Solomon  was  responsible  for 
the  disruption  of  the  united  kingdom 
which  followed  immediately  upon  his 
death.  True,  this  disruption  might  have 
been  avoided  if  he  had  given  to  the  world 
a  wiser  son  than  Rehoboam;  but  as  it  was 
the  disruption  led  both  of  the  newly  form- 
ed kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  to  a 
loss  of  power,  and  independence. 

"Solomon  belongs  to  the  peculiar  class 
of  those  who  begin  well  and  then  have 
the  brightness  of  their  lives  obscured  at 
last.  His  morning  sun  rose  beautifully;  it 
sank  in  the  evening,  clouded  and  dark  with 
earthly  exhalations — too  dark  to  prophesy 
with  certainty  how  it  should  rise  on  the 
morrow." 

The  Manner  of  Solomon's  Coming  to  the 
Throne. 

We  know  nothing  of  Solomon's  youth. 
We  may  conclude,  however,  that  the 
prophet  Nathan  had  something  to  do  with 
his  bringing  up.  After  the  death  of  his 
older  brothers,  Amnon  and  Absalom,  he 
must  have  been  regarded  as  heir  to  the 
throne.  He  was  of  course,  his  mother's 
favorite,  as  she  was  no  doubt  David's 
favorite,  for  he  had  pledged  her  Solomon's 
ascension  by  a  solemn  oath.  In  point  of 
age,  however,  Solomon  was  not  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  throne.  That  belonged 
to  another  son,  Adonijah,  by  David's 
wife,  Haggath.  Indeed,  Adonijah  regard- 
ed himself  as  his  father's  successor,  and 
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allowed  himself  to  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
himself  openly  in  respect  to  the  matter. 
He  even  had  won  over  some  of  David's 
old  advisors,  and  it  seems  that  the  other 
princes,  his  brothers,  joined  him. 

But  on  Solomon's  side  was  Zadok,  the 
priest,  Nathan,  the  prophet,  and  Benaiah, 
the  captain  of  the  guard.  Nathan,  col- 
laborating with  Bathsheba,  planned,  and 
succeeded  in  arousing  the  suspended  en- 
ergies of  the  aged  king,  who  once  roused, 
threw  the  weight  of  his  great  name  into 
Solomon's  balance  and  tipped  the  scale 
in  his  favor.  The  young  prince  was  by 
the  king's  order  conducted  on  David's 
own  mule  to  Gihon,  a  sacred  spring  near 
Jerusalem,  and  there  anointed  by  the 
priest  Zadok,  proclaimed  king,  and  con- 
ducted to  the  throne. 

The  loud  shouts  and  joyful  acclama- 
tions of  the  people  reached  the  ears  of 
the  Masters  in  the  camp  of  Adonijah,  as 
no  doubt  they  were  intended  to  do,  and 
something  like  consternation  followed 
when  it  was  learned  that  the  trumpet  blast 
announced  that  Solomon  was  king.  Adon- 
ijah was  not  blind  to  the  danger  resulting 
from  the  new  situation  and  he  took  refuge 
at  the  altar,  holding  to  the  horns  as  was 
the  custom,  and  imploring  his  more  for- 
tunate brother  that  his  life  might  be 
spared.  He  professed  loyalty  to  Solomon 
and  was  allowed  to  go  unharmed. 

The  opening  act  of  Solomon's  reign 
bears  ample  evidence  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider his  place  secure  until  he  had  re- 
moved the  rulers  who  had  opposed  his 
elevation  to  the  throne.  He  had  promised 
his  brother  Adonijah  immunity  on  condi- 
tion of  his  future  loyalty;  but  the  new 
king's  suspicions  were  easily  aroused. 
Adonijah  presumed  to  seek  the  hand  of 
Abishag,  a  Shunammite  who  had  been 
given  as  wife  to  David  in  his  old  age.  It 
was  the  custom  that  the  harem  of  an 
Oriental  king  passed  to  his  successor, 
and  Adonijah  proceeded  warily  in  his  ef- 
fort to  secure  Abishag  as  his  wife.  He 
applied  to  Bathsheba,  the  queen-mother, 
to  intercede  with  the  king,  who  having 
no  suspicion  of  Adonijah's  good  faith, 
took  his  petition  to  her  royal  son,  who 
instead  of  acceding  to  the  request,  show- 
ed his  temper  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
was  ready  to  put  Adonijah  to  death.  He 
seems  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  verify 
his  suspicion  that  his  brother  was  aspiring 
to  the  throne,  but  sent  and  had  him  exe- 
cuted by  the  hand  of  Benaiah,  the  captain 
of  his  guard.  In  the  same  way,  Solomon 
proceeded  to  take  vengeance  on  Adoni- 
jah's supporters,  Joab  and  Abiathar.  A 
similar  fate  befell  Shimel,  who  perhaps 
was  more  deserving,  since  he  had  reviled 


David  when  he  sought  to  escape  from 
Absalom,  but  who  nevertheless  was  re- 
garded by  Solomon  with  suspicion  and 
put  out  of  the  way. 

These  dark  deeds  will  assume  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  if  the  last  charge  of 
David  as  related  in  the  narrative  is  dis- 
regarded, as  in  all  probability  it  should 
be,  and  Solomon  is  made  to  bear  the 
whole  responsibility.  The  historical  prob- 
ability is  that  Solomon  acted  on  his  own 
initiative  with  reference  to  the  death  of 
these  men,  following,  it  is  trug,  the 
usual  custom  of  Oriental  despots.  But 
this  may  be  said  in  Solomon's  favor,  that 
all  the  men  whom  he  executed  deserved 
the  fate  that  came  to  them,  apart  from 
any  actual  or  intended  conspiracy  against 
the  king. 

Whatever  our  conclusions  may  be  as  to 
the  wisdom  or  justice  of  Solomon's  con- 
duct in  ridding  himself  of  these  potential 
trouble  makers,  there  is  revealed  in  his 
act,  a  strong  hand  at  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment and  a  proof  of  his  ability  to  rule  over 
his  people.  For,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign  he  secured, 
by  this  means,  internal  peace  of  his  coun- 
try. 

It  was  a  magnificent  opportunity  that 
Solomon  faced  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  and  had  "put  all  his  enemies  under 
his  feet,"  Israel  enjoyed  great  prestige 
everywhere,  as  a  result  of  David's  suc- 
cessful campaigns,  which  naturally  bred 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  a  pride  of  their 
citizenship.  Peace,  thus  hard  won  by 
force  of  arms,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
opening  of  splendid  possibilities  for  for- 
eign commerce  and  for  the  development 
of  the  internal  resources  of  the  kingdom. 
These  Solomon  inherited. 

Fourth  Sunday,   November  23,   1930. 
Lesson  42.     Solomon  (Continued.) 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  42. 
Reference:  I  Kings  5,  6,  7. 
Objective:  In  laying  the  foundations  for 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Israel,  David  rep- 
resents political  and  military  strength; 
Solomon  spiritual  and  intellectual.  A 
proper  combination  of  these  two  will 
make  any  people  or  nation  great.  David 
had  the  desire  to  build  the  temple;  to 
Solomon,  though,  was  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Suggestive   Lesson   Arrangement: 
I.  Solomon    builds    the    Great    Temple. 
(See  I  Kings  5.)  Temple  materials—- 
how  and  where  obtained. 
II.  The  Temple  described.  (See  I  Kings 

6.) 
III.  Solomon,  a   builder. 
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a.  The  Palace,   I  Kings  7:1-32.) 

b.  Cities.  (I  Kings  9:15,  17-19.) 

c.  A    Navy.    (I    Kings    9:26-28;    10: 
11-12.) 

IV.  Solomon's      writings — the      Proverbs 
and  Songs. 
Lesson  Enrichment: 

STUDYING    BIBLE    CHARACTERS. 

By    Oliver    C.    Dalby. 
The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Solomon  is  said  to  have  been  the  wisest 
man  of  his  time.  But  this  is  true  only  in 
a  limited  sense.  The  fact  is  that  Solomon 
was  both  wise  and  foolish.  After  he  had 
been  anointed  and  crowned  as  king,  he 
repaired  to  Gideon  where  the  Tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  was  located,  and  tak- 
ing his  stand  before  the  altar,  he  offered 
a  thousand  animals  as  a  sacrifice  to  God. 
That  night  the  Lord  revealed  himself  to 
the  young  king  in  a  prophetic  dream.  He 
was  privileged  to  choose  what  gift  he  de- 
sired. It  was  such  a  choice  as  we  some- 
times read  about  in  fiction,  but  also  such 
a  choice  as  is  often  presented  in  real  life. 
"Ask,"  said  the  voice,  "what  I  shall  give 
thee." 

Solomon's  answer  is  responsible  for  our 
belief  in  his  great  wisdom.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful dream,  to  be  sure,  and  a  wise  choice 
he  made,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  lesson 
incorporated  in  the  story.  Up  to  that 
time,  Solomon  had  not  been  dazzled  with 
his  own  greatness;  he  saw  clearly  the 
magnitude  of  task,  and  he  was  humbled 
and  distrustful  of  his  ability  to  carry  the 
burden.  "I,"  he  pleads,  "am  but  a  little 
child;  I  do  not  know  how  to  go  out  or 
come  in.  And  thy  servant  is  in  the  midst 
of  thy  people  which  thou  hast  chosen,  a 
great  people.  Give  therefore  thy  servant 
an  understanding  heart,  that  I  may  dis- 
cern between  good  and  bad;  for  who  is 
able  to  judge  this  thy  great  people?" 

That  was  a  great  prayer,  and  it  pleased 
Jehovah  to  the  degree  that  he  added  to 
the  gift  of  wisdom  prayed  for,  the  riches 
and  honor  that  Solomon  had  not  asked. 
But  the  gift  of  wisdom,  the  Lord  promised 
was  predicated  upon  his  obedience.  Next 
in  importance  to  his  opening  the  temple 
which  he  afterwards  built,  this  was  the 
greatest  event  of  Solomon's  life.  It  was 
a  wonderful  prpmise  that  he  received,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  high 
thoughts  surged  through  the  mind  of  the 
young  king,  enlightening  and  inspiring 
him.  The  light  that  came  to  him  on  that 
day  was  heavenly  light,  but  as  time  went 
on  the  light  faded  into  the  common  light 
of  day.     The  glory  of  his  great  resolve 


died  and  Solomon  "became  as  other  men." 

In  the  midst  of  sacrificial  solemnities 
following  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Solo- 
mon was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  gift 
of  judicial  wisdom.  Two  mothers,  each 
claiming  a  living  child  as  her  own  and  dis- 
puting as  to  which  was  the  mother  of  a 
dead  child  born  on  the  same  day,  brought 
their  cause  to  the  king  for  decision.  Much 
has  been  written  pro  and  con  regarding 
this  incident  by  Bible  critics  disputing 
about  the  question  whether  the  judgment 
rendered  by  Solomon  was  an  exhibition 
of  wisdom  or  merely  a  cheap  bid  for  no- 
toriety. Dr.  Hastings  in  writing  about 
the  matter  says: 

''Here  we  see  a  marvelously  acute 
judicial  instinct,  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  skill  to  use  it,  serving  not 
only  to  gain  the  admiring  dread  of  his 
own  people,  but  also  to  establish  his  place 
and  fame  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
and  their  rulers." 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  let  it  go  at  that,  but  with  this  observa- 
tion, that  whatever  the  estimate  of  Bible 
writers  or  Solomon's  own  subjects  may 
have  of  him,  the  progress  of  his  reign 
seems  one  stately  march  of  continuing 
triumph.  Even  admitting  that  he  was 
short-sighted,  as  he  often  was  accused 
of  having  been,  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  his  policy  was  one  of  practical 
good  sense.  He  organized  and  nationalized 
Israel,  substituting  for  the  narrow-view 
notion  of  tribal  organization  and  nomadic 
institutions  that  in  some  measure  still 
existed,  the  fixed  and  stable  relations  of 
an  agricultural   and   commercial   people. 

It  was  a  policy  of  building,  of  organiz- 
ing, of  fortifying,  of  taking  advantage  of 
helpful  alliance  for  commerce  and  defense 
both  within  and  without  his  own  borders. 
Israel  owed  Solomon  a  real  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  his  consistent  adherence  to  this 
policy  for  some  forty  years  of  peaceful 
reign,  during  which  time  the  nation  was 
slowly  passing  from  a  tribal  to  a  national 
existence.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  ex- 
travagance and  his  love  of  display,  which 
set  his  own  people  against  him,  Solomon's 
influence  with  the  surrounding  nations 
might  well  have  lasted  for  a  number  of 
generations.  As  it  was,  when  he  died  and 
his  foolish  son  Rehoboam  came  to  the 
throne  and  the  people  demanded  relief 
from  the  burden  of  taxation  imposed  by 
Solomon,  this  silver  spoon  heir  did  not 
have  the  good  judgment  to  yield  to  their 
demands,  but  instead  insisted  on  carrying 
out  the  extravagant  policies  of  his  father, 
with  the  result  that  he  lost  more  than 
half  of  his  subjects. 
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Solomon,  the  Temple  Builder. 

The  idea  of  building  a  temple  originat- 
ed with  David.  But  it  was  speedily  made 
known  to  him  that  though  he  might  plan 
and  prepare  for  the  work,  the  hour  was 
not  to  be  his,  but  was  to  go  to  his  suc- 
cessor. "Thou  hast  shed  blood  abundant- 
ly, and  hast  made  great  wars;  thou  shalt 
not  build  a  house  unto  my  name.  Behold, 
a  son  shall  be  born  to  thee,  who  shall  be 
a  man  of  rest;  he  shall  build  an  house  for 
my  name."  Still  David  went  on  with  the 
preparation;  if  he  might  not  build,  at 
least    he    might   prepare. 

Inspired  by  the  work  already  accom- 
plished by  David,  Solomon,  when  he  came 
to  the  throne,  undertook  the  divinely  sanc- 
tioned task.  Scarcely  had  he  been  made 
king  before  the  call  sounded  in  his  ears 
and  he  set  himself  to  obey  the  call.  It 
was  no  small  task  that  Solomon  under- 
took when  he  prepared  to  rear  "a  house 
to  the  Lord."  Not  only  was  most  of  the 
timber  brought  from  the  Lebanons;  ob- 
tained through  the  friendly  assistance  of 
King  Hiram  of  Tyre — but  some  of  the 
stones  also  were  brought  from  Phoenicia 
and  floated  on  rafts  to  Joppa  and  from 
there  carried  overland  to  Jerusalem. 

King  Hiram  also  furnished  skilled 
workmen  to  assist  the  servants  of  Solo- 
mon in  the  construction  of  the  temple.  A 
vast  array  of  men,  chiefly  Canaanites,  was 
employed  to  work  in  the  forests  and  quar- 
ries of  Lebanon  cutting  timber  and  quar- 
rying brick  for  the  noble  edifice.  Both  the 
timber  and  the  stone  were  hewn  in  the 
forests  and  at  the  quarries  so  that  they 
might  be  placed  with  reverent  silence  in 
their  proper  places  in  the  temple  which 
"rose  like  an  exaltation."  It  required 
seven  and  a  half  years  to  complete  the 
structure,  and  Solomon  gave  the  best 
that  was  in  him,  whether  of  work  or 
thought  to  its  completion. 

When  the  structure  was  finished,  it 
was  dedicated  to  the  Lord  with  appropri- 
ate solemnity  as  a  place  of  worship  for 
the  "house  of  Israel."  In  the  midst  of  a 
vast  array  of  priests  and  representatives 
of  the  people,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
was  brought  from  the  citadel  of  its  former 
placement  to  the  holy  place  prepared  for 
it  in  the  temple.  Innumerable  sacrifices 
were  offered  and  Solomon  officiated  in 
the  dedicatory  service.  Read  it  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  First  Kings. 

The  building  of  the  temple  was  an  en- 
terprise of  far-seeing  policy  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  Solomon's  build- 
ing program.  It  had  for  its  immediate 
concentrated  worship  of  Jehovah,  and,  if 
anything  could  create  a  sense  of  national 
effect  the  turning  of  the  people  to  a  more 


duty,  it  would  be  the  religion  of  the 
people  centering  at  a  shrine  regarded  by 
them  as  holy. 

"Solomon  carries  out  the  wisest  ele- 
ment of  his  father's  wise  policy  in  under- 
taking to  build  a  house  for  Jehovah  on 
the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah,  a  sanc- 
tuary which  shall  be  not  merely  the  royal 
chapel,  but  a  central  focus  for  religious 
consciousness  of  all  Israel." 

It  will  suffice  for  our  purpose  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  Solomon's 
building  program,  that  he  built  two  pal- 
aces similar  in  style  to  the  temple,  the 
judgment  hall  and  the  hall  of  assembly, 
numerous  forts  and  fortifications,  a  famous 
palace  for  his  Egyptian  wife,  and  a  great 
many  storehouses  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  His  building  program  exceeded 
far  that  of  any  other  monarch  in  the 
history  of  Israel. 

Fifth  Sunday,  November  30,  1930. 

Lesson   43.      Solomon— His   Success   and 
Weakness. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lesson  No.  43. 
Reference:  I  Kings,  10,  11:1-13;  11:9-26. 
Objective:  "It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to 
go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  Mark  10:25.  It  is  not  wealth  that 
creates  wickedness,  it  is  man's  misunder- 
standing of  what  wealth  is  to  be  used  for. 
A  man  who  uses  this  wealth  wisely  must 
be  master  of  it.  Wealth  as  the  servant  is 
useful  but  when  wealth  becomes  the  mas- 
ter it   destroys   its  owner. 

Suggestive   Lesson  Arrangement: 
I.  Solomon's   wealth.    (Note    especially 
I  Kings  10:23.) 

Note:  Solomon  built  his  kingdom 
by  using  peaceful  methods;  alliances, 
extension  of  trade,  and  by  the  culti- 
vation of  friendships  with  surround- 
ing nations. 
II.  Solomon's  weaknesses. 

III.  The  Lord  Rebukes  Solomon  (I  Kings 
11:9-26.) 

IV.  The  Queen  of  Sheba.   (I  Kings  10.) 
1.  The  Queen  of  Sheba's  land  today. 

Lesson   Enrichment. 

STUDYING    BIBLE    CHARACTERS. 

By    Oliver    C.    Dalby. 

Solomon  the  Apostate. 

"The  Lord  was  angry  with  Solomon 
because  his  heart  was  turned  away  from 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel."  So  reads 
the  record  of  Solomon's  declining  years 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  closing 
years  of  the  wise  king's  life.  It  is  a  start- 
ing   step    backward    from    Solomon    the 
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temple  builder  and  wise  ruler  to  Solomon 
the  idol  worshiper.  As  Solomon's  life 
drew  toward  its  close,  Jerusalem  became 
filled  with  shrines  to  Astarte,  to  Moloch 
and  to  Chemosh,  and  their  cults,  at  once 
licentious  and  cruel,  were  practiced  as 
though  they  were  a  part  of  the  worship  of 
Jehovah.  Solomon  who  had  organized 
the  priests  and  Levites  that  they  might 
worship  the  true  God  was  now  encourag- 
ing rites  that  were  cruel,  impure  and  idol- 
atrous. 

But  we  must  not  be  too  severe  in  our 
criticism  of  Solomon,  however,  for  to 
know  the  extent  of  his  guilt,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  something  more  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Israel  at  the  time  than  we  know 
now.  We  are  very  far  from  knowing  the 
exact  character  of  worship  that  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  people  at  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon's ascension  to  the  throne.  James 
Hastings,  in  his  "Greater  Men  and  Wom- 
en of  the  Bible,"  has  this  to  say: 

"To  understand  how  far  Solomon  was 
guilty  of  religious  apostasy,  it  would  be 
indispensable  to  ascertain  the  precise 
character  of  the  religion  of  Israel  before 
his  accession.  This  is  almost  an  impos- 
sible task,  and  any  statement  of  this  sub- 
ject must  be  with  hesitation.  Israel,  un- 
der Solomon,  underwent  its  third  great 
change.  At  first  a  collection  of  wander- 
ing tribes,  driving  their  cattle  from  pas- 
ture to  pasture,  the  Israelites  were  ad- 
dicted to  a  very  single  worship  of  Jehovah, 
the  natural  God.  On  settling  in  Canaan, 
Israel  became  an  agricultural  nation,  and 
adopted  many  of  the  religious  beliefs  and 
customs  of  the  natives  of  Palestine.  David, 
the  shepherd  king,  was  devoted  to  Je- 
hovah, the  God  of  his  ancestors,  and 
showed  no  disposition  to  worship  the 
gods  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  even  when 
he  became  king.  Solomon,  however,  rep- 
resented neither  the  ancient  Israelitish 
nomad  nor  the  modern  settler  in  Canaan. 
He  was  reared  in  an  Oriental  court  and 
was  devoted  to  foreign  luxury  and  refine- 
ment. He  honored  Jehovah  by  building  a 
superb  temple  modeled  on  the  shrines  of 
other  nations.  Tyrains,  not  Israelites,  de- 
signed and  erected  it.  Under  him  the 
Israelites  had  a  glimpse  of  civilization 
greater  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  and  it 
was  but  natural  that  they  should  try  to 
emulate  other  nations.  To  do  so  was  al- 
most of  necessity  to  tolerate,  even  to  im- 
itate, their  religious  customs..  The  zeal 
Solomon  showed  for  foreign  usages  ex- 
tended to  their  religions,  and  he  doubt- 
less cherished  the  ambition  of  breaking 
down  the  barriers  by  which  Israel  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
this    reason,    he   built    the   sanctuaries   to 


foreign  gods  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem. But  the  chief  glory  of  Israel  has 
ever  been  that  no  worldly  advantages  have 
been  sufficient  to  tempt  the  nation  to  as- 
similate with  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 
the  first  result  of  Solomon's  policy  was 
probably  the  disruption  of  his  kingdom 
and  the  second  the  great  strife  between 
the  prophets  and  the  House  of  Omri  in 
northern  Israel,  when  it  endeavored  to  fol- 
low in  his  steps." 

We  do  not  know  whether  Solomon  en- 
couraged the  alien  cults  or  whether  he 
simply  tolerated  them.  What  we  know 
about  it  is  that  it  marked  a  turning  point 
in  Israel's  religious  history.  It  had  at 
least  this  effect:  it  familiarized  the  people 
with  the  spectacle  of  idolatrous  rites,  and 
introduced  a  condition  of  religious  apos- 
tasy that  later  kings,  though  they  desired 
to  abolish,  found  it  quite  impossible  to  do 
so.  So  I  think  we  may  say  with  truth 
that  Solomon's  weakness  in  the  latter  end 
of  his  life  quite  outweighed  the  effects  of 
his  zeal  in  his  earlier  career.  _  Instead  of 
a  religious  development,  the  life  of  Solo- 
mon exhibits  a  sad  decline,  a  strange  in- 
consistency; it  was  an  original,  upright- 
ness disgraced  by  a  fall. 

It  is  not  my  prerogative  to  pass  upon 
Solomon's  case.  Churchmen  have  differed 
in  their  views  about  the  matter  as  to 
what  his  final  condition  may  have  been, 
and  we  may  content  ourselves  by  admit- 
ting our  ignorance.  Some  one  has  said: 
"Nothing  is  gained  by  straining  the  eyes 
at  nightfall  over  the  edge  of  a  precipice; 
we  cannot  search  out  the  secrets  of  the 
Divine  judgment  or  the  predestination  of 
souls."  That  may  fit  for  our  disposition 
of  Solomon.  But  we  cannot  ignore  the 
sad  fact  that  his  sin  brought  its  punish- 
ment upon  his  people:  "I  will  surely  rend 
the  kingdom  from  thee,"  was  the  Lord's 
method  of  settling  the  matter.  It  is  this 
result  that  concerns  us,  because  it  changed 
the  destiny  of  a  nation. 

Solomon's  Literary  Talent. 

I  have  read  the  statement  somewhere 
that:  "We  cannot  attribute  to  Solomon 
personally  much  share  in  the  literary 
product  of  his  age,  though  Hebrew  litera- 
ture, as  such,  unquestionably  dates  its  be- 
ginning from  this  pefriod.'"  I  cannot 
share  in  either  part  of  this  statement. 
First,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  much 
of  that  part  of  the  Bible  we  speak  of  as 
"Wisdom  Literature"  came  into  existence 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  genius  of  Solo- 
mon. There  seems  no  good  reason  for 
holding  as  some  critics  have  to  do,  that 
although  Bible  literature  dates  from  about 
the  time  of  Solomon,  he  took  little  or  no 
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part  in  its  production.  Indeed,  I  think 
that  it  was  because  he  wrote  so  many 
proverbs  and  other  wise  sayings  that  he 
gained  his  reputation  as  "The  King  of 
Wisdom." 

Naturally  when  we  connect  such  names 
as  Moses,  David,  Solomon  and  the  proph- 
ets with  the  literature  of  the  Bible,  we 
attach  to  them  the  class  of  writings  which 
were  most  closely  connected  with  their 
interests  and  activities.  Following  such  a 
rule  we  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  to 
Solomon  just  the  particular  sort  of  writ- 
ings that  he  is  accredited  with. 

We  are  told  that  he  spoke  a  thousand 
and  five  songs  and  three  thousand  prov- 
erbs. In  his  shrewd  observations  he  cov- 
ered a  wide  range.  He  spoke  of  trees,  and 
birds,  and  beasts,  and  fish,  and  plants,  and 
creeping  things.  Of  course  we  cannot  say 
with  any  degree  of  definiteness  that  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  is  the  work  of  Solomon,, 
for  it  may  be  that  in  the  course  of  centur- 
ies the  book  has  been  repeatedly  altered 
and  revised,  but  we  may  with  much  more 
reason  conclude  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  terse  sayings  belong  to  him. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  we  must  not 
be  too  liberal  in  our  estimate  of  the  part 
Solomon  played  in  the  production  of  this 
"Wisdom  Literature,"  since  several  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  def- 
initely ascribed  to  other  writers.  But  Sol- 
omon more  than  any  other  Writer  of  his 
time  had  gained  a  reputation  for  saying 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Book. 

Summary  of  Solomon's  Reign. 

At  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  I  feel  I 
can  do  no  better  by  way  of  summarizing 
the  reign  of  Solomon  than  to  quote  the 
words  of  Dr.  Dahl  in  his  work,  "The 
Heroes  of  Israel's  Golden  Age."  He  says: 

"Attention  has  already  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  Solomon  was  most  unwise  in 
his  mad  love  for  show.  It  led  him  into 
a  feverish  career  of  wastefulness.  Heavy 
taxation  and  the  enslavement  of  his  sub- 
jects followed.  Only  thus  could  he  main- 
tain  his   showy   court   and   carry  through 


his  reckless  building  program.  But,  as 
though  this  were  not  enough,  he  proceed- 
ed in  his  later  years  to  offend  the  devout 
among  the  people  by  his  too  cordial  atti- 
tude toward  heathen  gods. 

"Solomon  -undoubtedly  worshiped  Je- 
hovah as  the  one  God  of  the  Hebrews. 
But  neither  he  nor  his  father  before  him 
would  have  denied  for  a  moment  the  real 
existence  of  the  deities  of  other  nations. 
To  honor  the  gods  of  subject  peoples  was 
good  state  policy,  for  it  kept  the  nations 
better  satisfied.  So  Solomon  built  high 
places  to  the  gods  of  Moab  and  Ammon, 
both  of  which  had  been  conquered  by  Da- 
vid. It  also  seemed  to  him  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  worship  the  divinities  of  his 
numerous  foreign  wives.  This  helped 
strengthen  the  alliances  with  the  nations 
from  which  they  came.  In  all  this  the 
king  would  not  feel  that  he  was  dishonor- 
ing Jehovah  in  the  least,  so  long  as  he 
worshiped  regularly  the  shrines  sacred  to 
him. 

"Some  of  Solomon's  subjects,  however, 
felt  quite  differently  about  the  matter. 
They  seem  to  have  suspected  that  their 
king  was  not  as  loyal  to  the  national 
god  as  he  ought  to  be.  Perhaps  they  were 
already  witnessing  the  beginning  of  the 
shameful  customs  and  practices  which,  as  a 
result  of  close  contact  with  denraved 
heathen  religions,  crept  in  to  defile  the 
Jehovah  worship.  Certainly  later  history 
bears  witness  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
idolatry  during  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing Solomon.  By  his  entangling  alli- 
ances with  foreign  religions,  Solomon 
seems  to  have  set  in  motion  those  debas- 
ing_  influences  against  which  the  great 
social  prophets  later  waged  their  unceas- 
ing warfare.  These  prophets  found  their 
most  difficult  problem  was  to  divorce  the 
ethical  religion  of  Jehovah  from  the  low 
morals  and  vicious  social  customs  of  the 
very  religions  that  Solomon  fostered. 
Compromise  in  matters  of  religion  and 
ethics  may  have  seemed  to  the  king  good 
diplomacy — but  it  was  not  the  truest  wis- 
dom. 


The  Handicap 


Whatever  foe  may  meet  me, 

Whatever  game  I  play, 
I'd  rather  he'd  defeat  me 

Than  win  a  walkaway. 
I  do  not  want  an  inning 

With  never  a  mishap. 
No  game  is  worth  the  winning 

Without  a  handicap. 


So  in  the  mighty  contest 

That  runs  across  the  years, 
I'd  rather  wage  my  conquest 

In  toil  and  sweat  and  tears, 
Than  have  success's  measure 

Tossed  lightly  in  my  lap, 
And  win  life's  golden  treasure 

Without  a  handicap. 
—Clarence  E.  Flynn,  in  Boy's  Life 
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General  Board  Committee:    Alfred  C.  Reess  Chairman;  James  L.  Barker,  Vice  Chairman; 

and  Horace  H.  Cummings 

We  regret  that  the  outlines  for  this  department  were  not  received  in  time  for 
publication  in  this  issue.     November  and  December  lessons  will  be  printed  in  October. 
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L.   D.   S.   SUNDAY    SCHOOL,,   THORNTON,   IDAHO,   PREEMONT   STAKE 

Fred   Jensen,   Superintendent,   standing  in   center,  back   row;    Clarence   Bood, 
Second  Assistant;   Verla  Jensen,  Secretary. 


L.   D.   S.  BOYS   AND   GIRLS   ATTENDING   U.   S.  INDIAN   SCHOOL   AT 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 
The  Sunday  School  Is  presided  over  by  a  Pima  Indian  boy. 
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LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1930 

First  Sunday,  November  2,  1930 

(Ages  10  and  11) 

Leisson  40.    Zion's  Camp. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  40. 

Supplementary  References:  Joseph 
Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  68-74;  Brigham  H.  Roberts, 
The  Missouri  Persecutions,  pp.  128-134; 
Andrew  Jenson,  Church  Chronology,  p. 
10;  George  Q.  Cannon,  Life  of  Joseph 
Smith,  pp.  156-157. 

Objective:  To  show  that  in  spite  of 
opposition  and  difficulties,  Zion's  Camp 
continued  its  journey. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Saturday,    ,May    17th,     1834,  _  Zion's 
Camp  crossed  the  Ohio  state  line  and 
camped  in   Indiana. 
II.  By   Tuesday,    May   20th,    the    Camp 
reached  Greenfield,  Indiana. 

III.  On  the  evening  of  May  24th,  they 
crossed  the  state  line  into  Illinois. 

IV.  On  the  night  of  May  26th,  they 
camped  on  a  branch  of  the  Embarras 
river. 

V.  Tuesday,  May  27th,  they  camped  west 
of  the  Okaw  branch  of  the  Kas- 
kaskia  river. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "It  was  now  the 
first  of  May,  1834,  and  our  mission  had 
resulted  in  the  assembling  of  about  two 
hundred  men  at  Kirtland,  with  teams, 
baggage,  provisions,  arms,  etc.,  for  a 
march  of  one  thousand  miles,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  some  supplies  to  the 
afflicted  and  persecuted  Saints  in  Missouri, 
and  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  them; 
and,  if  possible,  to  influence  the  Governor 
of  the  State  to  call  out  sufficient  addi- 
tional force  to  cooperate  in  restoring  them 
to  their  rights.  This  little  army  was  led 
by  President  Joseph  Smith  in  person. 
It  commenced  its  march  about  the  first 
of  May;  passing  through  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  it  entered  Missouri  some 
time  in  June. 

"I  was  chiefly  engaged  as  a  recruiting 
officer,  and,  not  being  much  with  the 
camp,  can  give  but  little  of  its  history. 
I  visited  branches  of  the  Church  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  ob- 
taining  what    men    and   means    I    could, 


fell  in  with  the  camp  from  time  to  time 
with  additional  men,  arms,  stores  and 
money.  On  one  occasion,  I  had  traveled 
all  night  to  overtake  the  camp  with  some 
men  and  means,  and  having  breakfasted 
with  them  and  changed  horses,  I  again 
started  ahead  on  express  to  visit  other 
branches,  and  do  business  to  again  over- 
take them.  At  noon  I  had  turned  my 
horse  loose  from  the  carriage  to  feed  on 
the  grass  in  the  midst  of  a  broad,  level 
plain.  No  habitation  was  near;  stillness 
and  repose  reigned  around  me;  I  sank 
down  overpowered  with  a  deep  sleep, 
and  might  have  lain  in  a  state  of  oblivion 
till  the  shades  of  night  had  gathered 
about  me,  so  completely  was  I  exhausted 
for  .want  of  sleep  and  rest;  but  I  had 
only  slept  a  few  moments  till  the  horse 
had  grazed  sufficiently,  when  a  voice  more 
loud  and  shrill  than  I  have  ever  before 
heard,  fell  on  my  ear,  and  thrilled  through 
every  part  of  my  system;  it  said:  'Parley, 
it  is  time  to  be  up  and  on  your  journey.' 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  I  was  per- 
fectly aroused;  I  sprang  to  my  feet  so 
suddenly  that  I  could  not  at  first  recollect 
where  I  was,  or  what  was  before  me  to 
perform.  I  related  the  circumstance  after- 
wards to  brother  Joseph  Smith,  and  he 
bore  testimony  that  it  was  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  who  went  before  the  camp, 
who  found  me  overpowered  with  sleep, 
and  thus  awoke  me."  (Autobiography  of 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  pp.  122-123.) 

Application:  What  are  the  fruits  of 
persistency? 

Second  Sunday,  November  9,  1930 

Lesson  41.  Zion's  Camp. 

Text:    Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  41. 

Supplementary  References:  Joseph 
Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
IL_  pp.  74-82;  Brigham  H.  Roberts, 
Missouri  Persecutions,  pp.  128-151;  Nephi 
Anderson,  A  Young  Folks'  History  of  the 
Church,  pp.  60-64;  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Auto- 
biography, pp.  122-136;  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith,  Essentials  of  Church  History,  PP- 
168-178;  Andrew  Jenson,  Church  Chron- 
ology, pp.  10-11;  George  Q.  Cannon,  Life 
of  Joseph  Smith,  pp.  154-174;  Brigham  H. 
Roberts,  A  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  pp.  351-371;  George  Q.  Cannon, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  Nos.  14-19;  Vol.  I, 
pp.  52,  56,  60,  64,  68  and  72. 
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Objective:  ',  In  part  to  show  that  the 
Lord  does  not  tolerate  even  anger  among 
his  servants. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Wednesday,  May  28th,  1834,  Zion's 
Camp  reached   Decatur   township, 
Illinois. 
II.  The  Camp  approached  Springfield, 
Illinois,  May  30th,   1834. 

III.  May  31st,  the  Zion's  Camp  pitched 
their  tents  near  Jacksonville,  Il- 
linois. 

IV.  Sunday,  June  1st,  a  "puzzling  meet- 
ing" was  held. 

V.  Tuesday,  June  3rd,  a  part  of  the 
history    of    the    white    Lamanite, 
Zelph,  was  revealed  to  the  Prophet. 
VI.  On  this  same  day  the  Prophet  pre- 
dicted that  a  scourge  would  come 
upon  the  Camp. 
VII.  The  Prophet's  company  feasted  on 
Missouri   cured  hams   after   forty- 
eight  hours  of  hunger. 
VIII.  A    false     alarm    was    experienced 
(luring  the  night  of  June  3rd,  1834. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  A  Puzzling  Re- 
ligious Service — "On  Sunday,  June  1,  we 
preached  all  day,  and  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  came  out  to  hear. 
Brother  John  Carter  preached  in  the 
morning.  By  this  time  the  inhabitants 
began  to  flock  down  in  companies  to  hear 
preaching,  as  they  understood  we  were 
professors  of  religion  and  had  had  a  meet- 
ing in  the  morning.  Brother  Joseph  then 
proposed  that  some  of  the  brethren  should 
set  forth  different  portions  of  the  Gospel 
in  their  discourses,  as  held  by  the  religious 
world.  He  called  upon  Brother  Joseph 
Young  to  preach  upon  the  principle  of 
free  salvation.  He  then  called  upon  Brig- 
ham  Young  to  speak,  who  set  forth 
baptism  as  essential  to  salvation.  He  was 
followed  by  Brother  Orson  Hyde,  who 
proved  by  the  scriptures  that  baptism  was 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  He  next  called 
upon  Brother  Lyman  E.  Johnson,  who 
spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  necessity 
of  men  being  upright  in  their  walk,  and 
keeping  the  Sabbath  day  holy.  He  then 
called  upon  Brother  Orson  Pratt,  who 
delivered  an  excellent  discourse  on  the 
principle  of  the  final  restoration  of  all 
things.  The  services  of  the  day  were  con- 
cluded by  a  powerful  exhortation  from 
Eleazer  Miller.  *  *  *  After  the  day's 
services  were  over  at  this  place,  many 
strangers  were  in  our  camp  making  re- 
marks upon  the  preaching  which  they  had 
heard.  They  said  Brother  Joseph  Young, 
by  his  preaching,  they  should  judge  was 
a  Methodist.  They  thought  Brother  Brig- 
ham  Young  was  a  close  communion  Bap- 


tist. Brother  Orson  Hyde  they  supposed 
was  a  Campbellite  or  Reformed  Baptist. 
Brother  Lyman  E.  Johnson  they  supposed 
was  a  Presbyterian,  and  Brother  Orson 
Pratt  a  Restorationer.  They  inquired  if 
we  all  belonged  to  one  denomination. 
The  answer  was,  'We  were  some  of  us 
Baptists,  some  Methodists,  some  Presby- 
terian*, some  Campbellitesi,  and  some 
Restorationeirs'."1'  Times  and  Seasons, 
Vol.  VI,  pp.  772-3.  (Joseph  Smith,  Junior, 
History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  II,  pp.  78-9.) 

Application:  Why  should  I,  and  how 
may  I,  control  my  anger? 

Third  Sunday,  November  16,  1930 

Lesson  42.    Zion's  Camp. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  42. 

Supplementary  References:  Joseph 
Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  84-100;  Brigham  H.  Roberts, 
Missouri  Persecutions,  pp.  128-151;  Nephi 
Anderson,  A  Young  Folks'  History  of  the 
Church,  pp.  60-64;  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Auto- 
biography, pp.  122-136;  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith,  Essentials  of  Church  History,  pp. 
168-178;  Andrew  Jenson,  Church  Chron- 
ology, pp.  10-11;  George  Q.  Cannon,  Life 
of  Joseph  Smith,  pp.  154-174;  Brigham  H. 
Roberts,  A  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  pp.  351-371;  George  Q.  Cannon, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  Nos.  14-19;  Vol.  I 
pp.  52,  56,  60,  64,  68  and  72. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Governor 
Dunklin  refused  to  reinstate  the  Saints  on 
their  land  in  Jackson  county,  and  that 
God  protected  Zion's  Camp  from  an  at- 
tack by  a  Jackson  county  mob. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  On  June  4th,  1834,  Zion's  Camp 
pitched  their  tents  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Mississippi. 
II.  On  June  7th,  1834,  Zion's  Camp  ar- 
rived at  Salt  River,  Missouri,  where 
there  was  a  branch  of  the  Church. 

III.  June  8th,  Hyrum  Smith  and  Lyman 
Wight,  with  a  company  of  volun- 
teers from  Michigan  Territory, 
joined  the  camp. 

IV.  June  8th,  Orson  Hyde  and  Parley 
P.  Pratt  were  sent  to  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri,  to  see  Governor 
Dunklin. 

V.  Sunday,    June    15th,    Zion's    Camp 
pitched    their    tents    west    of    the 
mouth  of  Chariton  river. 
VI.  Monday,     June     16th,     the     Camp 
pitched   their   tents  west  of   Grand 
river. 
VII.  A   Jackson   county  mob    reaps   the 
vengeance  of  God,  June  16th,  1834. 
Lesson  Enrichment:    "Sunday,  8th,  we 
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were  joined  by  my  brother,  Hyrum  Smith 
and  Lyman  Wight,  with  another  com- 
pany, who  started  from  Pontiac,  Michigan 
Territory.  May  5th,  the  same  day  we 
started  from  Kirtland,  having  passed 
through  Ann  Arbor,  Jacksonburgh, 
Spring  Arbor,  Constantine,  Elkhart, 
crossed  the  Illinois  river  one  mile  below 
Ottawa,  Pleasant  Grove,  Pekin,  Quincy 
and  Palmyra.  Elijah  Fordham  was  their 
historian;  Lyman  Wight,  steward;  Hyrum 
Smith  and  Samuel  Bent,  moderators.  We 
had  agreed  to  meet  at  this  point,  and  the 
first  company  that  arrived  was  to  wait  for 
the  other.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
Brother  Hyrum  and  his  company,  I  dis- 
patched Brother  Luke  Johnson  and 
Almon  W.  Babbitt  with  messengers  to 
the  brethren  in  Clay  county,  fearing  that 
the  letter  which  I  sent  from  Springfield 
had  miscarried.  James  Allred,  Sen.,  and 
ten  others  of  this  branch  joined  our  camp, 
which  now  numbered  two  hundred  and 
five  men,  all  armed  and  equipped  as  the 
law  directs.  It  was  delightful  to  see  the 
company,  for  they  were  all  young  men, 
except  one  company  whom  we  called  the 
Silver  Greys,  and  who  ate  at  my  table. 
We  were  all  in  good  spirits,  and  were 
taught  the  sword  practice  by  Brother 
William  Cherry  (who  was  a  native  of 
Ireland),  an  expert  drill  master,  who  had 
been  in  the  British  dragoon  service  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  deserves 
much  credit  for  his  unwearied  exertions 
in  imparting  all  he  knew  to  the  brethren. 
This  was  our  first  attempt  at  learning  the 
sword  exercise.  Brothers  Hiram  Stratton 
and  Nelson  Tubbs  procured  a  shop  of 
Myres  Nobley  and  repaired  every  firelock 
that  was  out  of  order  and  David  Elliott 
shod  our  horses.  Here  Brother  James 
Foster  was  taken  sick.  I  proposed  to  him 
to  remain  behind.  He  said,  'Brother 
Joseph,  let  me  go  with  you  if  I  die  on 
the  road.'  I  told  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  that  if  that  was  his  faith,  to  go 
on  his  bed  in  the  wagom  and  he  should 
get  better  every  day  until  he  recovered, 
which  was  literally  fulfilled."  (Joseph 
Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  87-88.) 

"The  refusal  of  Governor  Dunklin  to 
reinstate  rthe  Saints  on  their  lands  in 
Jackson  county  must  have  been  a  severe 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  Zion's  Camp  and  the 
Saints  scattered  in  Clay  county.  From 
the  time  of  their  expulsion  from  Jackson 
county  the  governor  repeatedly  said  that 
the  exiles  had  a  right  to  be  reinstated 
upon  their  lands,  and  had  promised  that 
he  would  call  out  the  militia  of  the  State 
to  reinstate  them  whenever  they  were 
ready  and  willing  to  return.  In  his  com- 
munications  to    Messrs.   W.    W.    Phelps, 


Morley,  et  al.,  under  date  of  Feb.  4, 
1834  (see  Ch.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  p.  476)  he 
said  in  answer  to  their  petition  to  be 
reinstated:  'One  of  your  requests  needs 
no  evidence  to  support  the  right  to  have 
it  granted;  it  is  that  your  people  be  put 
in  possession  of  their  homes,  from  which 
they  had  been  expelled.  But  what  may  - 
be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  after  that, 
will  depend  upon  contingencies.'  Even  a 
few  days  before  his  interview  with  Messrs. 
Hyde  and  Pratt,  in  his  letter  to  Colonel 
J.  Thornton,  under  date  of  June  6th,  he 
had  said:  'A  more  clear  and  indisputable 
right  does  not  exist,  than  that  of  the 
Mormon  people,  who  were  expelled  from 
their  homes  in  Jackson  county,  to  return 
and  live  on  their  lands;  and  if  they  can- 
not be  persuaded  as  a  matter  of  policy  to 
give  up  that  right,  or  to  qualify  it,  my 
course,  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  state,  is  a  plain  one.  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States  declares,  that  the 
citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens 
in  the  several  States.  Then  we  cannot 
interdict  any  people,  who  have  a  political 
franchise  in  the  United  States,  from  im- 
migrating to  this  state,  nor  from  choosing 
what  part  of  the  state  they  will  settle 
in,  provided  they  do  not  trespass  on  the 
property  or  rights  of  others'."  (Joseph 
Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  II,  p.  94.) 

Application:  What  should  be  my  at- 
titude toward  God's  anointed? 

Fourth  Sunday,  November  23,  1930 

Lesson  43.    Zion's  Camp. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  43. 

Supplementary  References:  Joseph 
Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  100-105;  Brigham  H.  Roberts, 
A  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  356-368;  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith,  Essentials  in  Church  History,  pp. 
168-178;  George  Q.  Cannon,  Life  of  Jo- 
seph Smith,  p.  159-165;  Orson  F.  Whitney, 
History  of  Utah,  Vol.  I,  pp.  115-116; 
George  Q.  Cannon,  Juvenile  Instructor, 
Nos.  14-19,  Vol.  I,  pp.  52,  56,  60,  64,  68 
and  72;  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  Missouri 
Persecutions,  pp.  152-158;  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
Autobiography,  pp.  122-125. 

Objective:  To  show  that  God,  on 
Tuesday,  June  19th,  1834,  protected 
Zion's  Camp  from  a  furious  mob  of  more 
than  three  hundred. 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Tuesday,    June    17th,     1834,     Zion's 
^Camp    pitched    their    tents    for    the 
night    in    the    midst    of    the    prairie, 
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eight  or  ten  miles  west  of  the  Wa- 
kenda  river. 
II.  June   18th,   they  camped  within  one 
mile  of  Richmond,  Clay  county,  Mis- 
souri. 

III.  June  19th,  the  brethren  camped  be- 
tween Little  Fishing  and  Big  Fishing 
rivers. 

IV.  A  mob  of  more  than  three  hundred, 
who  had  planned  to  destroy  Zion's 
Camp,  were  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  the  hand  of  God,  on  the  night  of 
June  19th,  1834. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "Wilford  Wood- 
ruff says  that  when  the  five  men  entered 
the  camp  there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen  in  the  whole  heavens,  but  as  the  men 
left  the  camp  there  was  a_  small  cloud 
like  a  black  spot  appeared  in  the  north- 
west, and  it  began  to  unroll  itself  like  a 
scroll,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  whole 
heavens  were  covered  with  a  pall  as  black 
as  ink.  This  indicated  a  sudden  storm 
which  soon  broke  upon  us  with  wind, 
'rain,  thunder  and  lightning  and  hail. 
Our  beds  were  soon  afloat  and  out  tents 
blown  down  over  our  heads.  We  all 
fled  into  a  Baptist  meetinghouse.  As 
the  Prophet  Joseph  came  in  shaking  the 
water  from  his  hat  and  clothing  he  said, 
'Boys,  there  is  some  meaning  to  this,  God 
is  in  this  storm.'  We  sang  praises  to  God, 
and  lay  all  night  on  benches  under  coyer 
while  our  enemies  were  in  the  pelting 
storm.  It  was  reported  that  the  mob 
cavalry  who  fled  into  the  schoolhouse  had 
to  hold  their  horses  by  the  bridles  be- 
tween the  logs,  but  when  the  heavy  hail 
storm  struck  them  they  broke  away,  skin- 
ning the  fingers  of  those  who  were  hold- 
ing them.  The  horses  fled  before  the 
storm  and  were  not  found  for  several 
days.  It  was  reported  that  the  captain 
of  the  company  in  the  schoolhouse  said  it 
was  a  strange  thing  that  they  could  do 
nothing  against  the  Mormons  but  what 
there  must  be  some  hail  storm  or  some 
other  thing  to  hinder  their  doing  anything, 
but  they  did  not  feel  disposed  to  acknowl- 
edge that  God-  was  fighting  our  battles. 
(Joseph  Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the 
Church,  Vol.  II,  p.  104.) 

"Many  of  my  little  band  sheltered  in 
an  old  meetinghouse  through  this  night, 
and  in  the  morning  the  water  in  Big  Fish- 
ing river  was  about  forty  feet  deep,  where, 
the  previous  evening,  it  was  no  more 
than  to  our  ankles,  and  our  enemies  swore 
that  the  water  rose  thirty  feet  in  thirty 
minutes  in  the  Little  Fishing  river.  They 
reported  that  one  of  their  men  was  killed 
by  lightning,  and  that  another  had  his 
hand  torn  off  by  his  horse  drawing  his 
hand  between  the  logs  of  a  corn  crib  while 


he  was  holding  him  on  the  inside.  They 
declared  that  if  that  was  the  way  God 
fought  for  the  Mormons,  they  might  as 
well  go  about  their  business."  (Joseph 
Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
II,  p.  105.) 

Application:  If  I  am  a  servant  of  God, 
lie  will  preserve  me  for  His  purposes. 

Fifth  Sunday,  November  30,  1930 

Lesson  44.    Zion's  Camp  Disbanded. 

Text:     Sunday  School  Lessons,  No.  44. 

Supplementary  References:  Joseph 
Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  105-139;  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  The 
Missouri  Persecutions,  pp.  143-165;  An- 
drew Jenson,  Church  Chronology,  pp.  10- 
11;  George  Q.  Cannon,  Life  of  Joseph 
Smith,  pp.  163-170;  Joseph  Fielding 
Smith,  Essentials  in  Church  History,  pp. 
177-178;  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  A  Compre- 
hensive History  of  the  Church,  Vol.  I, 
pp.  358-369;  Orson  F.  Whitney,  History 
of  Utah,  Vol.  I,  pp.  115-116;  George  Q. 
Cannon,  Juvenile  Instructor,  Nos.  14-19, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  52,  56,  60,  64,  68  and  72; 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  Autobiography,  pp.  122- 
125. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  redemp- 
tion of  Zion  was  left  to  other  hands,  and 
other  times,  than  Zion's  Camp  and  the 
days  of  the  Prophet  Joseph. 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  On  Friday  morning,  June  20th,  1834, 
Zion's   Camp  moved  out  on  to  the 
prairie  to  improve  their  position. 
II.  Colonel    Sconce,    of    Clay    county, 
yisited  the  camp,  June  21st,  1834. 

III.  Cornelius    Gillium,    Sheriff    of    Clav 
county,  visited  the  camp,  June  22nd. 

I V.  June   23rd   the    Camp    continued  its 
march  toward  Liberty,  Clay  county. 

V.  Cholera  broke  out  in  Zion's  Camp, 
June   24th. 
VI.  Zion's    Camp    was    disbanded,    July 
3rd,  1834. 
VII.  The    Prophet    started    for    Kirtland, 
July  8th,  1834. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  "This  formal 
order  to  discharge  every  man  of  Zion's 
Camp  and  release  him  to  return  home  may 
be  considered  as  the  termination  of  Zion's 
Camp  expedition  for  the  redemption  of 
Zion.  Had  Governor  Dunklin  possessed 
the  courage  to  enforce  the  law  of  the 
State;  had  he  called  out  the  militia  of 
Missouri  to  reinstate  the  exiles  in  their 
homes  as  at  one  time  he  expressed  a 
willingness  to  do,  the  history  of  Zion's 
Camp  might  have  had  a  different  ending; 
for    the    exiles    reinstated   in    their    lands, 
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and  reinforced  by  the  two  hundred  breth- 
ren who  constituted  Zion's  Camp,  might 
have  been  able  to  have  maintained  their 
inheritances  on  that  land;  but  Governor 
Dunklin,  when  the  crisis  came,  lacked  the 
necessary  courage  to  fulfill  his  promise, 
and  without  the  moral  assistance  which 
the  reinstatement  of  the  Saints  upon  their 
lands  by  the  military  forces  of  the  State 
would  give,  the  exiles  and  Zion's  Camp 
were  powerless.  Perhaps  also  another 
view  is  admissable.  Had  the  members  of 
Zion's  Camp  been  more  faithful,  less 
contentious,  more  united;  had  the  Saints 
in  the  eastern  branches  had  more  faith — 
faith  to  send  up  to  Zion  more  men  and 
more  money  with  which  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Saints  on  the  land  of  Zion — 
the  history  of  Zion's  Camp  might  have 
been  different:  for  with  a  larger  force 
they  would  doubtless  have  been  able  to 
hold  their  lands  against  the  mob,  inde- 
pendent of  the  action  of  the  State  author- 
ities. But  thus  it  is:  what  men  and  great 
movements  might  attain  to  is  often  de- 
feated, sometimes  by  the  actions  of 
enemies,  sometimes  by  the  lack  of  devo- 


tion and  faith  and  energy  on  the  part  of 
those  into  whose  hands  great  enterprises 
are  committed.  While  God's  general  pur- 
poses will  never  ultimately  be  defeated 
by  man,  still  upon  each  side  of  the  general 
purpose  of  God  a  margin  somewhat  wide 
seems  to  have  been  left  in  which  those 
both  for  and  against  those  purposes  may 
write  what  history  they  please — one  that 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  God,  or 
one  that  will  meet  only  with  condemnation 
— herein  is  the  agency  of  man.  But  in 
the  exercise  of  that  agency  God's  purposes 
will  not  be  thwarted,  for  man's  agency 
will  not  extend  so  far  as  that;  if  it  did. 
it  would  interfere  with  God's  agency  and 
decrees.  The  order  above,  I  again  re- 
mark, closed  the  history  of  this  first 
march  of  Zion's  Camp;  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  Zion  has  been  left  to  other  hands, 
and  to  other  times.  But  that  its  redemp- 
tion will  come  no  one  doubts  who  believes 
in  the  firm  decrees  of  God."  (Joseph 
Smith,  Junior,  History  of  the  Church,  Vol. 
II,  p.   123.) 

Application:      Do   I   believe  in   the   de- 
crees of  God? 
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LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1930. 

Ages  7,  8  and  9. 

First   Sunday,   November  2,    1930. 

A  Picture  Lesson 

During  this  period,  the  children  are  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  tell  by  means 
of  pictures  the  stories  which  they  have 
enjoyed  during  the  past  month.  The 
telling  of  these  stories  emphasizing  the 
truths  which  they  prove,  will  be  the  chil- 
dren's own  little  testimonies.  As  they  look 
at  the  picture  of  "The  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,"  let  them  point  out  Joseph,  Mary, 
Jesus,  and  Simeon,  if  possible.  Let  them 
count  the  number  of  people  who  were  giv- 
ing something  on  that  day.  Then  count 
the  manner  of  people  who  were  happy  in 
having  special  blessings.  Let  them  think 
of  a  way  that  they  may  give  kind  deeds  to 
others.  Then  show  a  picture  post  card 
with  the  wise  men  on  their  camels,  jour- 
neying towards  Jerusalem.  First  these 
men  kept  themselves  awake  at  nights  look- 
ing for  the  star  in  the  east  that  would  tell 
of  the  Savior's  birth.  Then  they  left  their 
homes,  and  families  and  traveled  for  days 
over  hot  sands  to  find  this  king.  What 
did  they  bring  with  them  as  gifts  of  their 
love? 

And  then  let  the  children  tell  why  Jos- 
eph took  Mary  and  Jesus  to  a  new  home. 
Why  did  they  go  at  night?  How  did  it 
happen  that  the  wise  men  did  not  tell  King 
Herod  where  they  were,  etc.,  etc.  When 
did  the  Holy  Family  come  back  to  Naz- 
areth? And  how  did  they  know  that  it 
was  time  to  come?  • 

Second  Sunday,  November  9,  1930. 
Lesson  84.     Jejsus  As  &  Boy. 

Text:  Luke  2:39:40;  Sunday  School 
Leaflet,  No.  84,  "Jesus,  the  Christ,"  Tal- 
mage,  pp.  Ill,  112;  Farrar's  "Life  of 
Christ,"  Chap.  5;  Weeds'  "A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young,"   Chap  7. 

Objective:  Strength  comes  by  doing. 

Memory  Gem:  "And  the  child  grew,  and 
waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled  witb  wisdom ; 
and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  him." 

Songs:  "Jesus  Once  Was  a  Little  Child" 
—Primary  Association  !Song  Book. 

Pictures:  "The  Childhood  of  Jesus," 
Primary  set  of  pictures,  Bible  and  Church 


K.  Seegmiller,  Chairman;  assisted 
edge  Sperry  and  Tessie  Giauque 

History  Stories.  "Jesus  and  His  Home 
in  Nazareth,"  The  Bible  Primer  (New 
Testament." 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  His  Home  Life  was  Simple. 

a.  His    house,    white,    near    a    green 
hill. 

b.  His  dress,  colorful. 

c.  He  sought  health  and  strength. 
Why?     Doing  What? 

d.  He  assisted  in  the  home. 

1.  Helped  with  making  of  beds. 

2.  Went  to  the  fountain  for  water. 

3.  Carried  fruit  home. 

4.  These  experiences  help  him  to 
teagh  later  in  a  simple  manner. 

e.  He  played  as  other  children  played. 

1.  Out   'of    doors.    Active    games 
with   groups  of   children. 

2.  He  responded  to  the  call  of  His 
mother. 

II.  Jesus,  a  Carpenter's  Helper. 

a.  He  work  with  Joseph. 

b.  Learned  the  carpenter  trade. 
Name  carpenter's  activities. 

III.  "The     Grace    of     God    Was    Upon 
Him." 

a.  He  studied  His  lessons  at  school. 

b.  He  attended  church  in  the  syna- 
gogue. 
Kept  the  Sabbath  day  holy. 

c.  He   read   the   scriptures  with   His 
mother. 
Learned  many  verses  from  them. 

d.  He  said  His  Daily  prayers. 
Lesson   Enrichmejit:   Point  of  Contact. 

Perhaps  a  good  approach  to  this  lesson 
may  be  a  discussion  of  what  boys  and  girls 
like  to  do.  Find  out  first  from  the  chil- 
dren what  things  girls  like  to  do  most 
and  why  they  like  to  do  them.  Then  let 
the  boys  tell  what  they  like  to  do  best 
and  why.  This  will  lead  us  up  to  what 
Jesus  must  have  done  when  He  was  a 
child.  (See  Sunday  School  Lesson  No. 
84.) 

Questions — Illustrations  —  Application: 
As  Jesus  lived  and  grew  in  Palestine,  He 
learned  the  many  things  that  boys  and 
girls  learn.  His  eyes  were  bright  and  His 
memory  keen  because  later  in  His  life  He 
told  His  people  stories  about  the  flowers, 
the  animals,  and  the  ways  people  acted 
toward  one  another.  It  was  by  noticing 
these  things  as  a  boy,  again  as  a  youth 
and  later  as  a  man  that  He  was  able  to 
teach   so   well   with   His   stories. 
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Today  we  have  as  the  President  of  our 
church  a  gentleman  who  knows  ho\v 
strong  one  may  become  by  doing  diffi- 
cult things  over  and  over  again.  When 
President  Grant  was  a  boy  he  was  not  a 
good  ball  plaver.  He  decided  he  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  good  player,  so  he  prac- 
ticed throwing  and  catching  a  ball  in  his 
own  back  yard  until  he  became  an  ex- 
pert. Once  some  one  told  him  his  writ- 
ing was  like  "hen  scratching."  So  he 
wrote  again  and  again,  trying  each  time 
to  make  the  letters  perfect  until  he  be- 
came such  a  beautiful  penman  that  people 
paid  him  money  to  write  their  names  up- 
on their  business  cards.  Let  the  children 
tell  how  he  learned  to  sing.  What  are 
some  of  the  things  that  men  of  today 
need  to  know?  How  many  boys  of  our 
age  learned  to  do  them?  Name  some  of 
the  things  you  like  to  see  women  under- 
stand and  do.  What  is  the  surest  way  for 
girls  of  7,  8  and  9  to  become  expert  in 
those  things?  When  shaTl  we  start  to 
do  them? 

Third  Sunday,  November  16,  1930. 
Lesson  85.     The  Visit  to  Jerusalem. 

Text:  Luke  2:40-52;  Sunday  .School 
Lesson,  No.  85;  Weed's  "A  Life  of  Christ 
for  the  Young."  Chap.  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X. 

Objective:  Obedience  to  God's  laws 
brings  strength  of  body  and  of  spirit. 

Memory  Gem:  "How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me?  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  My  Father's  business?" 

Songs:  "I'll  Serve  the  Lord  While  I 
Am  Young."  Deseret  S.  S.  Song  Book. 
"Children's  Morning  Song"— Primary  As- 
sociation Song  Book. 

Pictures:  "Jesus  in  the  Temple,"  Hoff- 
man; "'First  View  of  Jerusalem"  and 
"Finding  Christ  in  the  Temple,"  Primary 
set  of  pictures,  and  Bible  and  Church  His- 
tory Stories;  "The  Boy  Jesus  in  the  Tem- 
ple." Bible  Primer  (New  Testament.) 

Organization  of  Material: 
I.  Joseph    and    his    Family    Journey    to 
Jerusalem. 

a.  They  travel  with  a  group  of  fam- 
ilies. 

1.  They  take  donkeys,  tents  and 
provisions. 

2.  They  go  in  obedience  to  cus- 
tom. 

3.  Such  outdoor  life  meant 
strength  of  body  and  new  ex- 
periences. 

b.  To  attend  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over. 

Its  festivities  brought  strength  of 
spirit  and  joy  in  communion  with 
others. 


c.  Jesus  looked  forward  to  the  visit 
with  pleasure. 

His  mother  had  taken  great  pains 
to  teach  Him  of  His  Father. 
II.  Jesus  Wrent  Daily  to  the  Temple. 

a.  To  pray,  to  offer  sacrifice,  and  to 
praise  God. 

b.  To   learn   of   God's  ways. 

c.  The  feast  lasted  seven  days. 

III.  Joseph  and  Mary  Seek  Jesus. 

a.  They  turn  toward  Jerusalem  again. 

b.  They  search  for  three  days. 

IV.  Joseph  and  Mary  Find  Jesus  in  the 
Temple. 

a.  Sitting   among   the    wise   men. 

1.  Asking    questions    as    well     as 
listening. 

2.  All  were  astonished  at  His  wis- 
dom. 

b.  His  answer  to  His  mother's  ques- 
tion. 

c.  He  goes  home  with  them  willing- 
ly and  remains  subject  unto  them. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Point  of  Contact: 
Find  out  from  the  children  who  among 
them  has  been  lately  on  a  visit  to  another 
town.  Why  did  he  go?  Whom  did  he  see 
there?  What  special  fun  did  he  have? 
What  did  he  learn?  Find  out  why  little 
folks  like  to  come  to  Sunday  school.  What 
joy  comes  to  them  because  of  this  visit  to 
God's  house?  Name  some  things  that  the 
Children  have  learned  in  Sunday  school. 
Where  do  we  get  the  idea  that  it  is  good 
for  us  to  come  to  Sunday  school?  They 
tell  them  the  story  of  the  interesting  visit 
Jesus  took  to  Jerusalem,  helping  them  to 
see  how  he  grew  strong  in  bodv  and  in 
spirit  because  of  this  visit. 

Questions— Application:  In  the  prayers 
which  grown  folks  express,  they  often 
say  "Help  us  to  keep  thy  commandments." 
What  does  that  mean?  What  command- 
ments or  laws  are  there  for  boys  and 
ptils?  How  many  boys  and  girls  obey 
the  commandment  "Love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  at  this  time  of  year,  at  Thanks- 
giving time?  How  do  we  gain  when  we 
make  others  happy  at  Thanksgivng  time. 
Tell  or  let  the  children  tell  a  short 
Thanksgiving   story. 

Fourth  Sunday,  Novembebr  23,  1930 
Lesson  86.    Some  Songs  of  Thanksgiving. 

Text:  Luke  I:  Sunday  School  Lessons, 
No.  86;  Weeds,  "A  Life  of  Christ  for  the 
Young."  _ 

Objective:  He  who  expresses  thanks- 
giving to  God  brings  to  his  own  life  joy 
and  contentment. 

Memory  Gem:  But  the  angel  said  unto 
him:  "Thou  shalt  call  his  name  John.  And 
thou    shalt    have    joy    and    gladness;    and 
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many  shall  rejoice  at  his  birth." 

Songs:  "For  This  New  Morning,"  Hol- 
iday Song  Book;  "Sing  and  Pray,"  Des- 
eret  S.  S.  Song  Book. 

Pictures:  "An  Angel  Comes  to  Zach- 
arias,"  Bible  Primer  (New  Testament.) 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  Mary    Visits    her    Cousin    Elizabeth. 

a.  Soon  after  the  angel  had  announc- 
ed the  coming  of  Jesus. 

b.  She  learns  of  the  promise  made  to 
Elizabeth. 

From  the  angel. 

c.  Elizabeth  receives  her  with  thanks- 
giving. 

She  blesses  Mary  and  thanks  her 
for  her  visit. 

d.  Mary  praises  God. 

1.  For  her  new  testimony  of  the 
truth  of  the  angel's  message. 

2.  For  the  joy  which  is  coming  to 
her. 

II.  John  the  Baptist  is  Born. 

a.  The  angel's  promise  fulfilled. 

The  promise  was  given  to  Za- 
charias,  a  priest  in  the  Temple. 
Zacharias  and  his  wife,  righteous 
people. 

b.  Elizabeth's  family  and   neighbors 
rejoice  with  her. 

c.  The  Son  is  named  John. 

d.  Zacharias  Praises  God. 

1.  For  the  blessing  of  his  son. 

2.  For  the  honor  that  is  to  come 
to  this  son. 

3.  For  God's  bless'-     '  ■  sending  a 
Savior. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Point  of  Contact: 
Compare  the  first  Thanksgiving  celebra- 
tion with  the  Thanksgiving  celebrations 
of  today.  What  do  you  feel  was  the  most 
important  part  of  the  Thanksgiving  day 
program  with_  the  Pilgrims?  What  kind 
of  a  church  did  they  have?  What  mem- 
bers of  the  family  went  on  Thanksgiving- 
day?  What  did  they  do  in  their  church? 
What  is  a  song  of  praise?  Name  one  from 
our  song  book.  In  the  Bible  there  are 
many  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
An  interesting  thing  about  them  is  that 
the  people  who  love  to  sing  them  are 
righteous  people  and  hapov  people.  Then 
tell  of  the  songs  of  thanksgiving  offered 
by  Mary,  by  Elizabeth,  and  by  Zacharias. 
Questions. — Illustrations.  —  Application. 
Help  the  children  recall  other  songs  of 
praise  which  we  have  had.  When  Hannah 
was  given  Samuel  what  kind  of  a  song 
did  she  sing?  When  Jonah  found  that 
the  Lord  had  been  good  enough  to  send  a 


fish  to  help  him  from  drowning  what  did 
he  say  of  the  Lord?  When  we  sing  songs 
of  praise  again  in  Sunday  School  or  in 
church  what  kind  of  feeling  will  we  put 
into  them?  When  some  lovely  experience 
comes  into  our  lives  whom  should  we 
thank  for  it?  Of  course  we  thank  our 
parents  for  new  clothing  and  gifts, 
but  who  else  might  we  thank  for  them? 
What  kind  of  a  feeling  comes  into  our 
hearts  after  we  have  offered  a  prayer  of 
thanks  to  God? 

Assignment:  Suggest  that  the  children 
come  prepared  next  week  (which  will  be 
the  week  after  Thanksgiving  Day)  to  tell 
some  of  the  experiences  which  they  have 
had  Thanksgiving  week.  These  experi- 
ences may  be  happy  times  they  have  had 
in  their  homes  getting  ready  for  Thanks- 
giving, they  may  be  stories  of  what  hap- 
pened in  their  homes  on  Thanksgiving 
day,  or  they  may  be  interesting  Thanks- 
giving incidents  that  they  have  read  or 
that  others  have  told  them.  Suggest  that 
each  child  offers  at  least  one  prayer  of 
praise  to  God  during  the  week  and  that  he 
notices  closely  the  joy  which  he  experi- 
ences following  it. 

Fifth  Sunday,  November  30,   1930 

Lesson  87.     A  Psalm  and  a  Story. 

Text:  Psalms  100,  "Little  Women,"  by 
Louise  M.  Alcott. 

Objective:  He  who  expresses  thanks- 
giving to  God  brings  to  his  own  life  joy 
and  contentment. 

Memory  Gem:  "Serve  the  Lord  with 
Gladness;  come  before  His  presence  with 
singing."  Psalm  100. 

Songs:  "Sing  and  Pray,"  Deseret  S.  S. 
Song  Book.  "Lord  I  Would  Own  Thy 
Tender  Care,"  Deseret  S.  S.  Song  Book. 

Pictures:  Use  any  Thanksgiving  pic- 
ture. It  may  be  taken  from  a  magazine 
or  a  newspaper. 

Suggestions:  This  whole  period  is  to  be 
used  for  the  children  to  tell  of  interesting 
experiences  which  have  happened  during 
Thanksgiving  week.  After  the  teacher 
has  rounded  out  the  lessons  with  some 
experience  of  her  own  which  proves  the 
truth  in  the  objective,  some  eight  or  nine 
year  old  child  may  read  the  leaflet  en- 
titled "A  Psalm  and  a  Story,"  Sunday 
.  School  Lesson  No.  87. 

It  may  be  well  to  commence  the  period 
by_ singing  some  songs  of  praise  which  the 
children  know. 
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LESSONS  FOR  NOVEMBER,  1930 
Ages  4,  5  and  6. 
First   Sunday,   November  2,   1930. 
Lesson   67   A.   The   Children's   Period. 

As  the  heading  of  this  lesson  implies, 
this  is  the  period  in  which  the  children 
should  do  most  of  the  talking.  Show  all 
of  the  pictures  which  were  used  last  month 
and  let  the  children  tell  you  the  stories 
they  tell  them.  As  you  show  the  picture 
"Christ  and  the  Fishermen,"  help  the 
children  to  tell  you  how  willingly  each 
Apostle  left  his  work  and  did  as  Jesus 
asked  him  to  do. 

As  you  show  the  picture  of  the  visit 
of  the  Apostles,  Peter,  James  and  John 
(from  Wm.  A.  Morton's  book  entitled 
"From  Ploughboy  to  Prophet")  help  the 
children  to  feel  that  folks  must  have  the 
right  to  do  things  when  they  do  them. 
(Read  over  carefully  again  the  sugges- 
tions given  for  this  lesson  in  The  In- 
structor for  last  month.) 

Show  again  a  picture  of  a  missionary 
with  whom  the  children  are  acquainted 
and  let  them  tell  what  he  is  doing  and  how 
they  think  he  likes  it. 

Rest    Exercises: 

Review  exercises  and  gems  for  past 
month  as  part  of  the  children's  period. 

Songs  for  the  month:  "Thanksgiving," 
"Thanksgiving  Hymn,"  found  in  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Songs  by  Frances  K. 
Thom?c=en. 

Second   Sunday,   November   9,    1930. 
Lesson  68.      Home  in  the  Mountains. 

Text:  History  of  Utah,"  Whitney,  Vol. 
1,  pages  298,  306,  325,  328,  351;  "Our 
People,"  chapters  14,  15,  16,  17,  or  any 
other  church  history  to  which  you  have 
access. 

Objective:  Thanksgiving  and  gratitude 
should  be  shown  in  deeds  as  well  as 
words. 

Picture:  "Pioneers  Crossing  a  River," 
from  Kindergarten  Set  of  Pictures. 

Organization   of   Material: 

I.  Robert's  Familv  Compelled  to  Leave 
the  Nauvoo  Home. 
a.  They  had  been   so  happy   there. 

1.  Their  home   was   comfortable, 

2.  Each  helped  the  other. 


b.  Wicked  men  spoil  their  happiness. 

c.  They  travel  and  camp  in  the  snow. 
1.  The  members  of  the  family  try 

to  be  brave, 
d.  They  build  a  new  log  house. 
II.  They  Take  a  Long  Journey  Across 
the   Plains. 

a.  One  year  after  they  leave  Nauvoo. 

b.  To  find  a  home  where  they  can 
live  in  peace. 

c.  Go  through  many  strange  experi- 
ences. 

d.  Find  a  home  in  the  mountains. 
They  thank  the  Lord  for  His  bless- 
ings. 

III.  They  Make  a  New  Home. 

a.  The  first  home  was  a  fort  or 
community   home. 

1.  Was  a  protection  from  Indians 
and   wild   animals. 

2.  It  formed  an  enclosure  for  their 
animals. 

3.  As    one    family    they  built    and 
worked  for  each  other. 

4.  They   rationed    their   food    and 
shared  with  new  arrivals. 

b.  Individual    homes    built   the    next 
year.  „         . 
They  continue   to  thank  God     by 
sharing   with    others. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Point  of  Contact: 
In  a  little  heart  to  heart  talk  with  the 
children  find  out  what  holiday  occurs 
this  month.  Why  it  is  called  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day?  What  do  folks  generally  do  on 
this  day?  Sing  a  Thanksgiving  song  if 
the  children  know  one.  There  are  several 
ways  to  say  "Thank  you."  Let  one  chdd 
show  one  way.  Let  another  child  tell 
of  another  way.  There  is  a  little  poem 
which  says: 

"Not    mighty    deeds    make    up    the    sum 
Of  happiness  below; 
But   little  acts  of  kindliness, 

Which  any   child  can  show." 

Our  story  today  is  about  folks  who  said 
thank  you  to  God  by  doing  kind  deeds  to 
their  neighbors. 

"Illustrations — Application:  Once  there 
was  a  Pioneer  mother  whose  husband 
died  and  left  her  to  care  for  several  little 
children.  The  oldest  boy's  name  was 
Newell.  This  family  were  very  poor; 
often  the  children  left  the  table  hungry. 
There  was  always  something  in  the  house 
to  eat  but  not  a  thing  to  spare.  One  day 
the   mother   was   taken   sick   and  had   to 
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stay  in  bed.     The  care  of  the  home  and 
little  ones  was  left  to  Newell. 

The  boy  took  a  few  vegetables  that  he 
could  find  and  made  a  soup.  It  looked 
as  if  there  would  be  just  enough  for  the 
family  and  he  felt  happy.  When  all  was 
cooked,  he  carefully  took  some  in  a  bowl 
to  his  mother's  bedside.  It  smelled  good 
and  tasted  better  to  the  sick  mother. 

After  the  first  spoonful,  she  said: 
"Newell,  take  a  bowl  of  this  over  to  Sis- 
ter Brown." 

"But,  mother,"  he  said,  "why  do  we 
give  it  away  when  we  are  so  poor  and 
need  it  ourselves?" 

The  mother  answered:  "My  boy,  if  ■"ou 
wait  to  give  until  you  feel  you  can  afford 
it  you  will  never  know  the  j,oy  of  giving." 

To  whom  may  boys  and  girls  of  our 
age  give  at  Thanksgiving  time?  Perhaps 
we  could  make  a  basket  of  good  things 
to  take  to  some  one  who  would  enjoy 
them,  an  old  person,  a  sick  person,  or 
some  one  who  hasn't  quite  so  much  as  we 
have.  Let  us  talk  it  over  with  our  par- 
ents at  home  and  see  what  we  could 
bring  to  help  fill  such  a  basket. 

Rest  Exercises: 

Let  us  pretend  that  we  are  moving  to 
a  new  home,  not  in  the  city,  but  to  a  place 
where  there  is  just  sagebrush  or  meadows 
and  trees.  We  must  help  father  prepare 
the  ground  for  the  new  home— carry 
building  materials  to  him,  help  him  saw 
logs,  hammer  nails,  etc. 

Gem:  .       . 

"Dear  Father  we  thank  Thee  for  sunshine 

and  rain, 

The  fruits  and  the  flowers,  the  rich 
golden   grain;  _         t 

For  bright  happy  homes  in  this  land  01 
the  free,  .         . 

Dear  Father  in  Heaven  we  give  thanks 

to  Thee." 
Third  Sunday,  November  16,  1930. 
Lesson  69.  The  Crickets  and  the  Gulls. 

Text:  Whitney's  "History  of  Utah," 
Vol.  1,  pages  377-379,  or  any  History  of 
Utah.  . 

Objective:  Thanksgiving  and  gratitude 
should    be    shown    in    deeds    as    well    as 

words. 

Pictures:  A  picture  of  a  "Seagull'  or 
the  picture  of  the  "Seagull  Monument." 
(One  of  these  pictures  can  be  secured  on 
a  postal  card.) 

Organization  of  Material: 

I.  The  Pioneers  in  Need  of  a  Harvest. 

a.  Many  penile  had   arrived  in  the 
valley,  more  were  coming. 

b.  The  food  supply,  very  low.     They 


shared  with  each  other. 

c.  Their    isolation    from    civilization 

d.  Had  made  every  effort  for  a  bar 
vest. 

e.  Had  appealed  to  God  daily. 
II.  The  Cricket  Plague. 

a.  Black  pests  came  from  the  moun- 
tains.  Description. 

b.  The  fields  were  dark  with  them. 

c.  They  left  neither  blade  nor  leaf  in 
their  path. 

d.  The  Pioneers  fought  them  bravely. 

1.  In  many   ways. 

2.  They    offered    prayers    to    God 
for  relief. 

III.  The  Seagulls  Sent  From  Heaven. 

a.  The  air  filled  with  them. 
The  saints  alarmed  at  first. 

b.  They    gorged    and    disgorged    the 

crickets. 

c.  They   returned    to    the    islands    of 
the  lake. 

IV.  The    Pioneers   Thank    God    For    His 

Blessings. 

a.  In  public  and  in  private  prayer. 

b.  They   show  their  thanks  by  pro- 
tecting the  seagulls. 

c.  They  call  their  children's  attention 
to  this  blessing. 

1.  By  erecting  the  seagull  monu- 
ment. 

2.  By  repetition  of  this   story. 
Lesson  Enrichment:   Point  of  Contact: 

Use  the  -np roach  to  this  lesson  suggested 
in  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kindergarten," 

Illustrations — Application: 

One  day  a  gentleman  saw  two  bare- 
footed boys  going  along  the  street.  Their 
clothes  were  ragged  and  dirty  and  tied 
together  with  pieces  of  string.  One  of  the 
boys  was  perfectly  happy  oyer  a  half- 
withered  bunch  of  flowers  which  he  had 
just  picked  up  in  the  street. 

"I  say,  Billy,"  said  he  to  his  com- 
panion, "wasn't  somebody  real  good  to 
drop  these  flowers  just  where  I  could 
find  them?  They  are  so  pretty  and 
sweet.  Look  sharp,  Billy,  maybe  you'll 
find   something  by  and  by." 

Presently  the  gentleman  heard  his  mer- 
ry voice  again,  saying:  "O  Billy,  if  here 
ain't  half  a  pear,  and  it  ain't  much  dirty, 
either!  Cause  you  haven't  found  anything, 
you  may  bite  first." 

Billy  was  just  going  to  take  _  a  very 
little  taste  of  the  pear  when  his  com- 
panion said,  "Bite  bigger,  Billy,  maybe 
we'll    find    another    fore    long." 

These  little  boys  didn't  know  it_  was 
not  safe  to  eat  things  that  they  picked 
uo  from  the  street.  As  poor  as  they 
were  though  they  knew  the  best  way  to 
say  "Thank  you"  for  what  they  had. 

Talk    a    little    about    the    thanksgiving 
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gifts  which  the  children  have  brought 
for  their  basket  or  which  they  are  going 
to  bring.  Find  out  what  little  acts  the 
children  can  do  in  their  own  homes  to  say 
thank  you  to  those  around  them.  What 
might  be  a  good  "thank  ycu"  act  to  do 
for  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  bird,  or  the 
cow? 

Rest  Exercises:  Discuss  with  the  chil- 
dren the  changes  taking  glace  in  nature. 
The  birds  are  flying  south,  the  leaves 
are  falling,  the  harvest  js  being  gathered, 
etc.  Then  play  that  the  children  are 
flying  birds,  falling  leaves  or  that  they 
are^  gathering  pumpkins    and   squash. 

Gem:    Same    as    for    last    Sunday. 

Fourth  Sunday,  November  23,  1930 

Lesson    70.    The    First    Thanksgiving    in 
Utah 

Text:  Whitney's,  "History  of  Utah." 
Vol.  I,  page  380,  or  any  other  History 
of  Utah.  "Sunday  Morning  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten." 

.  Objective:  A  thankful  and  a  cheerful 
heart  offers  the  worship  most  acceptable 
to    God. 

Lesson  Enrichment:  Since  so  few  of 
the  details  of  this  first  celebration  of 
Thanksgiving  day  are  available  we  add 
the  following  to  use  with  the  material 
suggested  in  "Sunday  Morning  in  the 
Kindergarten." 

It  was  such  earnest  gratitude  and  praise 
that  ascended  to  heaven  from  the  lips 
and  hearts  of  the  Utah  Pioneers  on  the 
day  of  their  first  harvest  festival.  The 
winter  before  they  had  not  had  a  regular 
celebration,  it  being  only  a  few  months 
after  their  arrival  in  the  valley.  "But 
in  the  larger  cabins  of  the  new  Zion,  they 
gathered  around  open  fires  of  pine  knots 
and  sang  hymns  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise  to  God.  Their  thoughts  and  con- 
versation naturally  reverted  back  to  the 
old  traditions,  to  their  former  homes  in 
the  States,  and  the  Thanksgivings  they 
had  celebrated  in  them.  But  even  though 
they  were  now  practically  isolated  in  an 
unfriendly  desert  and  they  had  already 
learned  the  discipline  of  suffering  and 
toil,  their  hearts  were  filled  with  grati- 
tude and  peace.  The  first  Thanksgiving 
Day,  they  ate  a  feast  of  soup,  dry  bread, 
jerked    buffalo,    and    stewed    roots." 

It  was  the  next  spring  that  the  crickets 
came,  partially  destroying  their  crops. 
From  the  moment  that  the  Pioneer  real- 
ized that  the  true  mission  of  the  seagulls 
was  to  destroy  the  pest  of  crickets  and 
not_  their  crops,  they  sang  praises  to 
their  God.     As  the  days  went  by  and  the 


time  for  the  harvest  came  nearer,  thejr 
hearts  were  overwhelmed  with  gratitude 
— which  was  just  as  fervent  as  the  prayers 
for  assistance  had  been  earnest.  It  was 
not  their  custom  to  remember  the  Father 
only  in  time  of  sore  need.  In  their 
private  and  family  prayers,  and  in  their 
public  services  they  thanked  Him  for 
thus  preserving  their  lives.  Even  then, 
they  wished  for  a  special  day  upon  which 
to  offer  their  gratitude  to  God.  Accord- 
ingly, August  10,  1848,  was  set  apart  as 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  and 
rejoicing  among  themselves,  a  day  for 
the  public  feast,  to  celebrate  their  first 
"Harvest   Home." 

"It  was  quite  a  grand  affair  with  them. 
In  the  center  of  the  fort  a  bowery  had 
been  erected,  and  underneath  its  shade, 
tables  were  spread  richly  and  bounteously 
laden.  Bread  and  beef,  butter  and  cheese, 
cakes  and  pastry,  green  corn,  watermelons 
and  vegetables  of  nearly  every  variety 
composed  the  feast.  For  once,  at  least, 
that  season,  the  hungry  people  had  oats, 
and  other  productions  were  hoisted  on 
poles  for  public  exhibition,  and  there 
was  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  congratula- 
tions, songs,  speeches,  music,  dancing, 
smiling  faces  and  merry  hearts.  In  short, 
it  was  a  great  day  with  the  people  of 
these  valleys,  and  long  to  be  remembered 
by  those  who  had  suffered  and  waited 
anxiously  for  the  results  of  a  first  effort 
to  redeem  the  interior  deserts  of  Amer- 
ica." 

Sister  Sarah  Jane  Rich  Miller,  a  Pi- 
oneer, told  the  writer  that  a  procession 
was  a  very  important  part  of  the  cele- 
bration. It  consisted  of  the  brethren 
marching  with  some  of  the  vegetables 
or  grains  they  had  grown  tied  to  poles 
and  raised  alpft  like  they  would  carry 
a  banner.  She  remembers  that  Parlev 
P.  Pratt  proudly  carried  a  sheaf  of 
wheat.  Then  there  was  the  dance  during 
which  all  the  Saints,  young  and  old,  en- 
joyed themselves  dancing  on  the  bare 
ground.  It  was  the  custom,  generally, 
for  the  Saints  to  sit  at  the  table  in  fam- 
ilies. The  dainties  enjoyed  by  the  Rich 
family,  upon  this  occasion,  were  dough- 
nuts (because  Sister  Miller's  mother  was 
an  expert  doughnut  maker)  and  roly  poly 
puddings.  The  filling  for  the  roly  poly 
pudding  was  dried  service  berries.  The 
dough  was  made  and  rolled  out.  The 
berries  were  sprinkled  over  the  surface 
and  then  the  dough  was  rolled  •  up  like 
a  jelly  roll.  It  was  then  put  in  a  cloth 
and  plunged  in  boiling  water  to  cook. 
The  berries  were  obtained  someitimes 
from  the  Indians  who  woHd  come  with 
their    buckskin    bags    full    and    offer    to 
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trade  them  to  the  Saints  for  a  piece 
of  bacon  or  some  other  article  of  food. 
Brother  Harrison  Sperry  said  that  the 
food  for  the  Thanksgiving  feast  was 
not  so  important  in  those  days  as  it  is 
now.  He  remembers  of  having  beef,  car- 
rots, beets,  parsnip  preserves  and  squash 
pie,  which  was  sweetened  with  corn  stalk 
molasses.  Those  who  had  plenty  always 
invited  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate 
to  share  with  them.  He  says:  "No,  the 
food  part  was  not  so  much,  but  oh  the 
prayers!  They  were  the  most  important 
part  of  the  celebration." 

How  different  it  is  now  in  many  of  our 
homes!  The  feast  stands  out  preeminently. 
Long  before  the  day  arrives  for  the  har- 
vest festival  the  children  and  grown-ups 
are  talking  about  the  turkey,  the  cran- 
berry sauce  and  the  plum  pudding.  Not 
so  with  the  Pioneers,  their  first  "harvest 
home"  was  especially  a  day  of  sincere 
thanksgiving  to  God.  They  thanked  Him 
in  unison  for  their  mountain  home,  for 
their  deliverance  from  the  cricket  plague, 
and  for  the  first  harvest  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley.  This  harvest  meant  not  only 
that  they  should  have  food  for  the  com- 
ing winter  but  also  that  this  was  a  land 
wherein  man  could  live  and  be  self-sup- 
porting. When  we  think  of  the  reports 
which  they  heard  from  trappers  con- 
cerning this  harvest,  we  may  well  im- 
agine what  it  meant  to  them.  We  all 
know  that  it  was  not  a  bounteous  harvest, 
and  that  there  was  much  suffering  during 
the  following  winter.  The  Saints  realized 
from  their  past  experiences  that  such 
would  be  the  case,  yet  they  thanked  the 
Lord  with  all  their  hearts.  How  blessed 
were  they  that  they  could  look  into  the 
possibilities  of  future  years.  Yes,  it  was 
true,  the  beautiful  spirit  of  gratitude  which 
ascended  to  Heaven  when  they  sang  as 
did  David  of  old,  "O  give  thinks  unto 
the  Lord;  for  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy 
endureth  forever." 

Illustration    and    Application:    Richard 


S.  Home,  a  pioneer  of  .1847,  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story: 

"One  day  when  quite  a  small  boy,  I 
was  standing  at  the  gate  when  neighbor 
John  Dickson  came  across  the  street  car- 
rying a  big  watermelon  under  his  arm. 
Watermelons  were  very  scarce  in  those 
days,  so  of  course  I  was  very  much 
interested.  Imagine  my  surprise  when, 
instead  of  going  up  the  street,  he  stopped 
by  me  and  said,  'Richard,  give  this  to 
your  Mother.'  My  mouth  was  almost  as 
full  of  water  as  the  melon,  as  I  antici- 
pated biting  my  teeth  into  the  delicious 
pink  meat.  As  I  entered  the  house,  my 
parents  were  seated  at  the  table  finishing 
their  meal.  When  I  handed  the  melon 
to  my  mother,  she  said,  'Richard,  did  you 
say  thank  you  for  this  melon?'  'No 
ma'am,'  because  I  had  forgotten.  She 
said,  'Then  you  can't  have  any.'  I  turned, 
and  with  tears  in  my  eyes  went  out 
the  back  door.  I  couldn't  stand  to  see 
the  others  eat  it  if  I  couldn't  have  any. 
It  was  a  painful  experience  but  one  I 
have    always    remembered." 

In  our  hearts  w£  are  very  thankful 
and  happy  for  watermelon,  candy,  play- 
things, clothing,  etc.j  but  how  do  you 
suppose  our  parents  are  going  to  know 
that  we  are  thankful?  In  what  way  shall 
our  Heavenly  Father  learn  that  we  have 
thankful,   cheerful   hearts? 

Rest  Exercises:  Let  the  children  pre- 
tend that  they  are  helping  mother  prepare 
for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner;  carry  po- 
tatoes from  the  basement,  peel  them, 
polish  the  apples,  pop  the  corn,  etc. 

Fifth  Sunday,  November  30,  1930 

Lesosn  70  A.     The   Children's  Period 

This  children's  period  consists  of  the 
children  themselves  telling  the  stories  by 
means  of  the  pictures  told  them  on  the 
three  preceeding  Sundays. 


How  to  Keep  the  Arteries  Young 

How  can  we  best  stay  this  aging  process?  Live  temperately  and  avoid 
excesses,  working  judiciously,  sleeping  abundantly  and  quietly  enjoying  life. 
Don't  hurry  and  don't  worry,  eat  sufficiently  and  regularly  and  drink  water 
copiously.  After  the  age  of  fifty  especially  we  should  slow  down  our  business 
activities  and  should  give  ourselves  up  to  the  more  quiet  aspects  of  life.  We 
should  above  all  be  in  love  with  life  at  all  times  and  should  cultivate  the  idea  of 
looking  upon  the  world  in  a  serene,  optimistic  manner.  After  all  a  serene  dis- 
position makes  strongly  for  happy  and  healthy  old  age.  Anger  and  pessimism 
create  within  us  secretions  that  are  slow  poisons.  Live  slowly  and  you  will  live 
longer.  Good  literature,  agreeable  work,  true  friends  and  wholesome  amuse- 
ments and  diversions  help  to  keep  the  arteries  young. 


A  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them 


(Continued  from  page  531) 


The  ground  was  covered  with  a 
blanket  of  white,  and  the  limbs  of 
the  trees  were  weighed  down  with 
glistening     snow. 

Elsie  shivered  as  :  she  hastened 
downstairs  to  the  sick  room.  Her 
hand  trembled  as  she  took  hold  of 
the  door  knob. 

What  if  Junior  were  worse?  But 
Ken  had  promised  to  call  her  if 
there  was  any  change.  In  a  moment 
she  was  clasping  his  little  hot  hand 
in  hers  and  murmuring  words  of  en- 
dearment as  she  leaned  over  him, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  recognition. 

That  day  a  specialist  from  the  city 
came  with  Doctor  Jones.  He  shook 
his  head. 

"Nothing  more  can  be  done.  Un- 
doubtedly he  will  reach  the  crisis 
tonight.  There's  a  chance,  but  it's 
a  slim  one." 

Once  moi;e  Elsie  approached  Ken 
with  the  question  of  prayer.  "The 
doctors  have  given  up,  for  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  but  wait,  for 
what?  Oh  Ken,  your  method  seems 
to  have  failed.  Won't  you  try  mine, 
and  together  ask  for  the  help  of  the 
greatest  physician  of  all  ?  My  prayers 
alone  are  not  sufficient  but  perhaps 
our  united  faith  might  be  reward- 
ed." 

"Elsie  I  cannot  be  a  hypocrite.  I 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  reason  and 
not  of  miracles.  If  only  I  could. 
You  know  that  I  would  do  anything 
to  save  our  boy." 

With  a  stricken  look  upon  her 
face,  Elsie  turned  and  hurried  away. 

As  darkness  came  the  wind 
shrieked  around  the  corners  of  the 
house,  and  the  night  was  even 
gloomier  than  had  been  the  day. 
Their  thoughts  corresponded  with 
the  weather  as  they  waited  in  dread 
expectancy  for  the  crisis  which 
would  mean  so  much  to  them. 

As  the  long  hours  dragged  by  Ken 
spent  his  time  seeking  for  his  child- 
hood faith.  How  well  he  remem- 
bered ihis  little  brother's  siege  of 
typhoid  fever. 


All  else  seemed  to  fail,  but 
through    the    unwavering    faith    of 

his   parents   the  elders  were  called 
time  and  again. 

He  remembered  particularly  one 
evening  when  the  good  old  bishop, 
in  connection  with  others,  had  ad- 
ministered to  him,  and  promised  that 
he  should  live  to  fill  a  mission. 

The  last  letter  from  home  had 
told  of  his  departure  for  a  mission, 
but  Ken  had  never  thought  of  it  as 
a  fulfillment  of  that  promise.  In  fact 
as  he  grew  older  he  had  doubted 
that  his  recovery  was  even  a  result 
of  that  promise.  It  might  have 
happened  anyway  he  had  argued. 

But  tonight  it  looked  different  as 
he  groped  in  the  darkness  of  his 
own  soul,  for  some  little  glimmer 
of  hope  that  he  might  cling  to. 

Perhaps  Elsie  was  right.  There 
might  be  something  in  it  after  all. 
If  his  parents'  faith  had  saved  his 
brother,  why  might  not  his  and  El- 
sie's  save  their  little  Junior? 

Junior's  pulse  became  feebler  as 
the  hours  shortened  into  minutes. 
Elsie  looked  at  Ken  in  dumb  despair. 

Ken  bent  over  the  cot.  "Oh  God, 
show  us  the  way."  He  groped  for 
Elsie's  hand  and  drew  her  down 
beside  him. 

"Do  you  think  God  could  forgive 
me  for  my  stubbornness?" 

As  they  arose  from  their  knees  af- 
ter that  simple  yet  fervent  petition 
their  hearts  were  filled  with  a  new 
hope. 

The  clock  was  striking  the  mid- 
night hour.  Junior's  blue  eyes 
opened  and  as  they  rested  upon 
them  both  a  wan  little  smile  hov- 
ered on  his  lips. 

He  faintly  whispered,  "Daddy, 
muver," 

Ken  clasped  Elsie  in  his  arms  and 
brokenly  said,  "Thank  God  I  be- 
lieve." 

And  Elsie,  with  her  eyes  full  of 
unshed  tears  softly  whispered, 
"And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 


THE 
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The  Budget  Box  is  written  entirely  by  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age. 
To  encourage  them,  "The  Instructor"  offers  book  prizes  for  the  following: 

Best  original  verses  of  not  to  exceed  twenty  lines. 

Best  original  stories  of  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  words. 

Best  amateur  photographs,  any  size. 

Best  original  drawings,  Black  and  white. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the  name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  must 
be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Drawings 
must  be  black  and  white  on  plain  white  paper,  and  must  not  be  folded. 

Address:  The  Children's  Budget  Box,  "The  Instructor,"  47  East  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Why? 

Why  do  you  like  the  canyon  so, 
The  birds,  the  rocks  and  every  tree, 
Each  bush,  flower  and  each  stream? 
Was  the  question  asked  of  me. 

I  love  each  bird,  bush,  flower  and  stem, 
Each  rock,  stream,  tree  and  the  sod, 
Because  I  see  in  each  of  them, 
The  handiwork  of  God ! 

So  when  about  this  earth  you  look, 
At  things  made  by  nature's  hand, 
At  mountain,  rock,  tree  or  brook, 
Tis  the  handiwork  of  God. 

Verda  Fagg, 
Age  14-  3216  Highland  Drive, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

My  Home 

My  mother,  my  two  sisters  and  I 
live  all  alone.  Our  Daddy  has  been 
dead  four  years.  We  have  chickens, 
a  cow,  we  call  Tiny,  and  a  horse  called 
Smokie.  We  have  a  car  in  which  we 
go  to  town  which  is  five  miles  away. 

We  often  have  friends  from  town 
here  on  Sunday  to  visit. 


My  sister  and  I  go  to  school  in  the 
winter  and  are  going  to  take  music  les- 
sons during  the  summer. 

I  love  our  ranch  home. 

Millie  Jean, 
Age  10.  Pomerene,  Ariz. 


"BABY  BROTHER" 

Drawn  by  Carmen  Richardson 
Age    13.  Safford,    Arizona. 
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The  Red  Calico  Dress  and  a 
Swift  Run 

When  my  mother  was  a  little  girl 
nine  years  old,  she  lived  in  a  log  cabin 
on  the  bank  of  Snake  River,  which 
is  in  Wyoming.  There  were  many 
range  cattle  in  that  place  then. 

One  day  mother  and  her  brother, 
David,  decided  to  go  and  see  some 
playmates  who  lived  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  Mother's  home. 

Mother  put  on  a  new,  red,  calico 
dress,  which  she  was  very  proud  of. 

She  and  David  played  with  their 
friends  until  it  was  time  to  go  home, 
then  started  on  their  way,  laughing  and 
playing. 

When  they  had  gone  only  a  little 
way,_  Mother  heard  David,  who  was 
walking  some  distance  behind  her,  cry, 
"Run,  Sis,  run!  He's  coming!  Run! 

She  looked  behind  her,  and  there, 
with  his  head  lowered  ready  to  hook 
her  on  his  long  horns  was  a  steer ! 

Mama  turned  and  ran. 

Every  time  the  steer  was  about  to 
catch  her  upon  his  horns,  David  would 
cry,  "Run,  Sis,  run !  He's  gaining !" 

Then  she  would  run  down  the  river 
bank.  When  he  yelled  again  she 
would  run  up  the  bank. 

Up  and  down  that  river  bank  she 
ran  all  the  way  home. 

When  she  ;reached  her  home,  she 
dropped  on  the  stepl — too  exhausted  to 
go  any  farther. 

Her  mother — my  grandmother- 
came  to  the  door  and  asked,  "What  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?"  But  Mother  was 
too  much  out  of  breath  to  speak. 

Grandmother  looked  up,  and  seeing 
the  oqrushing  steer,  dragged  my 
mother  into  the  house,  shut  and  locked 
the  door. 

Mother  often  wonders  how  she  ever 
reached  her  home.  She  says,  "That 
was  the  fastest  I  have  ever  ran.  It 
was  all  because  of  that  new,  red  dress, 
I  believe." 

Evelina  Lovelady, 
Age  13.  Napa,  California, 

Box  673. 


BLAINE  HENDRICKS 

Photo  by  Elda  Hanks 
327  East  Palm,  Montrovia,  Calif. 


All  Alone 

Once  a  little  girl  a  year  and  a  half 
old  lived  with  her  parents  in  a  desert 
plaster  camp  out  in  Nevada.  The  little 
girl  had  no  brother  or  sister  to  play 
with  so  she  amused  herself  the  best 
way  she  could  most  of  the  time. 

One  day  when  she  was  quite  lonely 
she  went  out  and  was  amusing  herself 
walking  up  the  railroad  track  which 
was  a  short  distance  from  their  home. 
Finally,  her  mother  missed  her  and  be- 
gan looking  everywhere.  The  noise  of 
a  heavy  freight  train  drew  her  atten- 
tion to  the  track  and  on  the  track  was 
her  baby  girl.  The  black  monster  was 
creeping  up  to  her.  How  swiftly  did 
the  mother  go  and  get  her  baby  girl 
just  in  time  to  save  her ! 

That  little  girl  was  me. 


Age  9. 


Bernice  Pulsipher, 
Mesquite,  Nevada. 
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Summer 

Hail  to  summer,  the  time  of  the  year 
When   all   our   hearts   are    full    of 
cheer. 
We  laugh  and  shout,  romp  and  play, 
Because  we  love  a  Summer  day. 
Afton  Christensen, 
Age  8.  Shelley,  Idaho, 

Route  No.  2. 

Bob's  Trip  to  the  Moon 

Once  a  little  boy  named  Bob  wanted 
to  see  what  the  moon  was  like.  One 
night  he  wondered  so  much  about  it 
that  when  he  was  sound  asleep  in  came 
a  fairy  and  said,  "Come  on,  Bob,  if 
you  would  like  to  visit  the  moon." 

Then  the  good  fairy  took  hold  of  his 
hand  and  away  they  went,  over  trees, 
bushes,  plants  and  even  over  clouds. 
Finally  they  were  up  so  high  they 
could  see  nothing  below.  When  they 
reached  the  Silver  Moon,  Bob  saw  an 
old  man's  face  smiling  at  him.  He 
asked  the  fairy,  "Who  is  it  that  you 
are  bringing  to  me,  Fair  Lady  Moon  ?" 
and  she  answered,  "A  little  boy  named 
Bob  who  has  wanted  to  see  you  for  a 
long  time." 

Old  Man  Moon  stepped  aside  and 
opened  one  side  of  the  moon  and  let 
Bob  and  Lady  Moon  in.  Never  before 
had  Bob  seen  such  a  lovely  house.  Old 
Man  Moon  showed  Bob  a  lot  of 
strange  things  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore. He  showed  him  a  magnifying 
glass  and  Bob  looked  a  long  way  off — 
finally  catching  sight  of  his  own  little 
house  with  his  mother  and  father  fast 
asleep  in  bed.  As  they  kept  going 
from  room  to  room,  they  came  to  a 
room  made  of  candy.  It  looked  good 
to  Bob.  Then  Old  Man  Moon  said 
to  him,  "If  you  wish  you  may  have 
some  of  the  candy  in  that  box."  Bob 
ate  all  the  candy  he  could.  Just  then 
he  heard  someone  calling  him. 

"Bob,  oh,  Bob." 

"Oh  dear  'twas  only  a  dream." 
Norma  Stephenson, 
Age  10.  693  So.  Main  St., 

Nephi,  Utah. 
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DRAWN    BY    MAZIE    MYRTIP 
Age  12.  Duchesne,  Utah 

My  Chickens 
I  have  a  little  chicken 

His  name  is  Fuzzy  White 
I  kiss  him  every  morning, 
I  hug  him  every  night. 

Kunnie  Bradshaw, 
Age  9.  Sellwood  Branch, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

Honorable  Mention 

Jack  Orval  Blade,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
Gilbert  L.  Bigelow,  Pima,  Arizona, 
lone  DeMille,  Rockville,  Utah. 
Esther  Fuller,  Mesa,  Arizona. 
Irene  Lee,  Safford,  Arizona. 
Celma  Lucas,  Stavely,  Alta,  Canada. 
Alice  Lane,  Trinchere,  Colorado. 
Jetta  Merrill,  Gilbert,  Arizona. 
Maurine  Mason.  Plymouth,  Utah. 
Mona  Millett,  Mesa,  Arizona. 
Sarah  Nickerson,  Grantsville,  Utah. 
Agnes  Nutter,  1029  Jefferson  St.,   S.  L.  C. 
Virginia   Oleson,   Garfield,   Utah. 
Alice  Olson,  622  Wall  St.,  S.  L.  C. 
Dorothy  Pomeroy,  Mesa,  Arizona. 
William  Reese,  III,  Whitney,  Idaho 
Matilda  Schvanevelt,  Weston,  Idaho. 
Boyd  Shumway,  Winslow,  Arizona. 
Nina   Udy,    Riverside,   Utah. 
Lillian  Vowles,  Farmington,  Utah, 
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VIII. 

OMERT  and 

and  a//dgj|lll§?  ,  some  bright  'ilgJ|P 


,^&.     mii,  on  the  wall,  and  Polly  W  i  n  k  u  m  s's 


r 


jflF*WJ; pretty  greenjg  hanging  at  the     ffl     fy 


«.^Sv®^..  -     t  h  a  t  s  £j#      Winkums  s    parlor. 
The     Jg      is$  open ;  '     called   Grandma    Winkums, 


'and  Polly's  1ft is  open,  where  is  Polly?*'  "Oh, 
where  is  Polly?"  asked  *0^  Winkums.  "Crock, 
crock,  hush-a-bye  baby  in  the  tree-top/1  sang  Polly. 
v//jg^%//'  Winkums,  *jHp.  Winkums,  Joey  and  little 
Helen  ran  to  put  their  heads  out  of  the  fSB 
And  there,  sure  enough,  fsah  Polly  on  a 


way, 
id 


sai 


£&*$& 


way  up  in  the  old  oakv^^      ♦     "Get  a 

\\M    •       '  Get  a   lump   of    sugar,*     called 
Then  out  they  all  ran   to   coax  Polly. 
'  Come  pretty  Poll,*   said  Helen,  hold- 
ing up  the £5^  in  her  §^Tv  .     "Come 
pretty  Poll,*    called  Joey,  putting  the 


sugarjQdown  on  the  grass.       'Come 


and  you  can  have  every  0  .'  But  Polly  only  winked 
one  #  ,  cocked  her^jl,  and  sang,  "  Hush-a-byc 
baby.*1    "What  shall  we  do  ? '    asked  ^8^    ,  shaking 
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her/  at <jfc .     M  Til  get  the  /  ,"  said   @    ,  "and 
shoot  some  beans  up  in  the    *§|      over  her^lk    That 


scare  her  down."     So  into  the  i||||§!!i  ran  Grand- 


MgFpa  after  the 
went  the<9®#. 


Bang,  bang,  tip 
Crock,  crock,'  called 
MiMM  Polly.  Down  she  came,  with  her  toes 
■SHI  clin8ing  tight  to  the  bark.  Then  all  of 
,  ;^||l  a  sudden  she  gave  a  funny  little  noise 
and_  fell  to  the  ground.  You  shot  her,*  cried 
Jr6P'  Winkums.  "  Oh,  you  killed  her/  cried 
Helen,  clasping  her  ^jjpt^.  There  lay  poor  Polly 
on  her  back  with  her  toes  in  the  air.  *  I  will  get 
a  little  box  to  put  her  in,"  said  Helen.  *  And  I 
will  dig  her  grave,"  sobbed  Joey.  Then  I  shall 
pick  some  flowers  to  put  on  it,"  said  Grandpa,  wiping 
his^tvon  his/tX7  "Oh,  dear,  4V  Cm  % 
oh  dear,"  cried  Grandma,  the  big 
tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks.  But 
just  as  $j#  \  hands  touched 
Polly,  she  opened  one  ■#  and 
laughed.     Then   up  she  flew  to 


vgjj$  *s    shoulder,    singing, 
"Hush-a-bye  baby,  in  the  tree  top,  Polly  wants  a 
cracker,  Pretty  Poll !  " 


FUN 


THE 


■Mi 


ONE 


An  Intelligence  Test 

Wise— Where  do  the  jellyfish  get  their 
jelly? 

Guy— From  the  ocean  currents,  I  guess. 


Reciprocity 


Agreed 

He — What   time    should    I    come? 

She — Come  after  supper. 

He — That's   what   I   was   coming  after. 

A   Punched   Ticket 

Conductor:  "Tickets  please." 
Passenger:  "Can't  I  ride  on  my  face?" 
Conductor:  "Yes,  but  I'll  have  to  punch 
it!" 

What  Golf  Does 

Niblick — My  wifer  says  if  I  don't  give  up 
golf,  she'll  leave  me. 

Putter— Gee,  that's  hard  luck! 

Niblick — -Yes,  I'm  surely  going  to  miss 
her. 

Strangely   Strangled 

Judge — You  claim  Mr.  Winstead  nearly 
strangled  you  and  he  declares  he  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  court  at  the  time. 
How  can  you  account  for  that? 

Leon — He  threw  an  egg  at  me  while 
I  was  singing  through  a  megaphone. 

Too    Much    Shock 

The  electrician  arrived  home  late.  His 
wife  was  waiting  for  him. 

"Watts  the  matter?  Wire  you  insu- 
late?"  she   demanded. 

But  the  shock  was  too  great.  The 
electrician  dropped  dead. — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

The  Boy  Knew 

"What  bird  is  it,"  asked  the  teacher, 
"that  is  found  in  Africa,  and,  although 
it  has  wings,  cannot  fly?" 

After  some  hesitation  a  boy  put  out  his 
hand.  "Well,"  said  the  teacher,  "what 
is   it? 

"Please,   sir,   a   dead   bird," 


Pat — Oi  wouldn't  throw  ye  a  rope  if  ye 
was    drownin'. 

Mike — Oi  wouldn't  touch  it  if  ye  did. 

Stringing  the  Popsichord 

Eloping  Lena— Oh,  darling,  I'm  afraid 
papa  will  be  all  unstrung. 

Clever  Clive— That's  all  right,  dearest, 
we'll   wire   him. 

For  Lamb  Week 

Diner— Waiter,  what  kind  of  meat  is 
this? 

Waiter — It   is  spring  lamb,  sir. 

Diner— I  thought  so!  I've  been  chewing 
on  the  spring  for  an  hour. 

A    Noisy   Recommendation 

Slopsuey — Is  your  new  stenographer 
superior  in  any  way  to  the  one  she  re- 
placed? 

Mainchow— Well,  she  can  make  her 
gum  pop  louder. 

Danger  Signal 

Rastus — "Is  dat  lovelight  whut  Ah  sees 
shinin'  in  yo'  eyes,  honeylamb?" 

Mirandy— "Lovelight  nuthin'!  Yo'  jes 
watch  yo'  step,  niggah.  Dat's  mah  stop- 
light." 

A  Good  Combination 

Arthur— Dear,  didn't  you  notice  that 
the  sauce  at  the  hotel  last  night  tasted 
of  furniture  polish? 

Martha— Yes,  darling.  But  it  went  well 
with  the  cabinet  pudding. 

Where   He    Snored 

A  man  went  to  see  his  physician  for 
advice  as  to  how  to  be  cured  of  the 
habit  of  snoring. 

"Does  your  snoring  disturb  your  wife?" 
asked  the  M.  D. 

"Does  it  disturb  my  wife?"  echoed  the 
patient.  "Why,  Doc,  it  disturbs  the  whole 
congregation," 


A  Saving  in  Time  and 
Money! 

Wear  Mountaineer 
Overalls  and  Auto  Suits 

equipped   with 

The  Stop-Loss  Pockets 

(Patented) 

Save  your  tools,  watch,  coins,  etc.  No  mat- 
ter what  position  you  are  working  in,  it  is 
impossible  for  anything  to  fall  out  of  Stop- 
Loss   Pockets. 

THEY   COST  YOU  NO  MORE 

We  give  you  the  utmost  in  quality  material, 
workmanship  and  design  plus  the  Stop-Loss 
Pocket  at  prices  that  are  no  more  than  you 
would  pay   for  the  ordinary  garment. 

ASK  FOR  THEM  AT  YOUR  DEALER'S 

Made  in   Salt  Lake  City  by  Z.  C.  M.  I. 
Clothing  Factory 


1  FANCY  JAPANESE  f 

♦  CRAEMEAT  ♦ 

♦  Ml  fawn  f-e  ♦ 

♦  IcyDepfthsot  ♦ 

♦  **tS*~  ! 

^  -*  -*  JC99  -*r.«*  ▲ 

<fy  Write  for  FREE  Recipe  Booklet.  ▲ 

+  LEONARD  ■  BALLIF  CO.  ^ 


Nenkoue  Bids, 


Salt  Lake  City. 


Moody's  Composite  Rating  "A" 

CORPORATE 

TRUST  SHARES 

Offer  unusual 

attractions  to  the 

Conservative  Investor 


—because  they  give  him  all  the  earnings  of 
a  group  of  28  common  stocks — representing 
investment  in  the  premier  corporations  of 
America — U.  S.  Steel,  American  Telephone, 
New  York  Central,  etc. 

— because  they  show  an  average  annual  return 

of  over  14%. 

■ — because  they  are  extremely  flexible  to  meet 

the  needs  of  individual  investment  plans. 

Present  Price  about 
$0.00  per   Share 

Return  This  Coupon 

Ross  Reason  &  Go. 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,   UTAH 

Please    send   me    information   on    Corporate 
Trust   Shares,   without  obligation. 


Name    ... 
Address 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


MAPS 

Help  Put  Over 
The  Lesson 


We  Have  Just  Received  a  New  Series 
Of  Small  Maps 

JUST  THE  THING  FOR  THE  SMALL 
CLASS  ROOM 

They  are: 

EGYPT  TO  CANAAN 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 
(Showing  Paul's  Travels) 

EARLY  BIBLE  LANDS 
(Showing  the  Captivity) 

OLD  TESTAMENT— PALESTINE 

NEW  TESTAMENT— PALESTINE 

All  printed  on  Map  Cloth  and  Metal  Bound  Top  and  Bottom 

Price  $1.00  Each— Postpaid 

DESERET  BOOK  COMPANY 


44  East  On  South  Temple 


P.  O.  Box  1793 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


Fn"      i  n       ,    Ifa 


PERSIAN  HAIR  OIL 


The  ideal  hair  dressing  for  grooming  the  hair — if  used  as 
directed  it  will  leave  the  hair  lustrous  and  the  scalp  free  from 
dandruff.  Insist  on  Persian  Brand.  It  costs  no  more  than  imita- 
tions.    AbIe  your  barber  or  write  to — 

PEERLESS  BARBER  SUPPLY  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Economy 
Jar 


dtflX* 


JARS  AND  CAPS 

FOR  SUCCESSFUL  CANNING 


No    Mould 


Wide  Mouth 
Mason  Jar 


No  Spoilage 


Round 
Mason  Jar 


Square 
Mason   Jar 


Demand  from  your  dealer   the   new   and   improved  cap   and 

lid  which  we  have  developed  after  years  of  research  work. 

They  will  stand  any  test. 


SOLD  AND  RECOMMENDED  BY  YOUR   GROCER 
Manufactured  hy  the 

KERR  GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 

Los  Angeles,  California  SAND  SPRINGS,  OKLA.  Portland,  Oregon 


Phone  Hyland  843 


CANDYISM 


Just  taste  their  CANDY — Especially  Their  5c  Bars.  You  will 
come  back  for  more. 

There  is  a  goodness  about  each  piece  that  shows  the  results 
of  good  making  and  of  using  good  material.  That  is  why  GLADE'S 
CANDY  is-  so  generally  favored. 


Glade  Candy  Co* 


So.  5th  East,  Salt  Lake  City 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


THE  COMPTOMETER  AND  TYPING  SCHOOL 

Conducted  by  Fred  P.  Stephen — Classes  Starting  Every  Monday — 
Learn  the  Comptometer — It  is  one  way  of  keeping  your  position  and  increasing  your  salary. 

Night  School,  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 


YOU  WILL  RECEIVE  EXPERT  PERSONAL  ATTENTION 


THE  COMPTOMETER  AND  TYPING  SCHOOL 

420-22  McCornick  Building  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Phone  Was.  6300 


SAXOPHONES 
TRUMPETS 
CLARINETS 
TROMBONES 
DRUM  OUTFITS 
BANJOS,  ETC. 


What  Musical 

INSTRUMENT 

Would  You  Like  to  Play 

There  is  one  great  institution  in  the  ^intermountain  country  where 
you  can  get  anything  in  music  or  any  kind  of  musical  instrument 
at  the  lowest  factory  price  and  on  the  very  easiest  terms.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  started.  Fill  in  and  mail  this  coupon  today  indi- 
cating what  instrument  you  are  most  interested  in, 

GLEN  MUSIC  CO. 

74  So.  Main  St. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I  am  interested   in ,  without  obligation  to 

me  in  any  way,  you  can  send  me  free,  full  details  about  your  ten-day 
free  trial  offer,  along  with  new  catalog,  prices  and  your  Easy  Payment 
Plan.     J.  I.— 10. 

Name     

Address  Box  


See  Us  For 

Scientific 

EYE 

Examinations 


Lenses  Duplicated — Prompt   Service 


A  LAUNDRY  SERVICE 
FOR  EVERY  HOME 

Paramount 
Laundry 


Phone  1920 


888  So.  State 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


Superior  in  Quality 

Always  Fresh  at  Your   Grocers 

MAID   O'CLOVER 

Products — Butter — Cheese — Eggs — Milk — Our  Cottage  Cheese  Best  in  the  World 


MUTUAL  CREAMERY  COMPANY 

SERVES  ELEVEN  WESTERN   STATES  SALT   LAKE  CITY,   UTAH 


BOOT  SHOP 


Stores  at  Salt  Lake — Ogden — Logan,   Utah 
Idaho    Falls — Rexburg,    Idaho 


SHOES 

For  Young  Runabouts 

Sturdy  shoes  that  were  made  for  plenty 

of  play  and  hard  knocks.  But  so  smartly 

fashioned,  that  they  can  go  to  dancing 

school,  too. 

You  will  find  it  worth  while  to  get  your 
shoes  at  the 


COLLEGE  BOOT  SHOP 

Economically  Priced— $1.45  to  $2.95 


WE  ARE  EXPERTS  IN  DOING  FAMILY  WASHING 


IxA.UN 


Office  319  South  Main 


Distinctive  Work 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Telephone  Hyland  190 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


This  Chocolate  is 

Balanced  for  Health  and  Flavor! 


♦  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  richer 
than  cocoa . . .  but  not  as  rich  as  "bar" choc- 
olate. That's  why  teachers  and  mothers  of 
the  West  prefer  it  for  children  and  for  their 
own  tables.  It's  balanced  tor  nutrition  values 
. . .  and  for  the  full,  fine  flavor  that  nothing 
but  chocolate  can  supply. 

FREE "Write  for 

"Sweet  Sixteen" 
Recipe  Packet  No.  2, 
D.  GhirardelliCo., 


I 


14  North  Point  St., 
an  Francisco,  Calif. 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

"^CHOCOLATE 


WW 


Say  "Gear-ar-delly' 


328 


QUICK   :   CLEAN   :   EASY   :   ECONOMICAL 

This  describes  the  Old  American  System  of  Re-Roofing  right  over  the  old  wood 
shingles  with  OLD  AMERICAN  ASPHALT  SHINGLES.  Successful  on  thou- 
sands of  homes.     Ask  us  about  it.     No  obligation. 


Phone  Was.  2663 


1764  Beck  St.,  Salt  Lake  City 


WE  CANT  AFFORD  IT!" 


a 


Suppose  your  father  came  to  your  house  and  said:     "Son,  I   am  down  and  out. 
Will  you  take  care  of  me?" 

Just   fifty    cents   a   day   would   take   care   of   him,   would   yon   say:    "No,   I    can't 
afford  it."  i& 

Some  day  you  will  have  an  old  man  to  care  for.     And  it's  groins  to*  be  YOU. 

Why  not  invest  fifty  cents  a  day  in  Life  Insurance  to  take  care  of  him. 


Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Co. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President  E.  T.  RALPHS,  Gen.  Mgr. 

HOME  OFFICE— SALT  LAKE  CITY 


J  he  BIG  HOME  COMPANY 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


